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Recent Trends and Responses in Theological 
Education: 

Towards New Horizons of Ecumenism 



Rev. Dr. Donald 
Samuel 


When Samoa accepted, and responded to the Good News of Christ, Sa¬ 
moan view of God and life steadily widened. People of Samoa could view 
the God of creation and history in wider perspective. Since then, their 
view of God steadily became more inclusive and encompassing - as a 
God of any individual, family, village and country in the world. As Kamu 
points out, 

“ The coming of Christianity has transformed the pre-Christian 
concept of God in Samoa. This was done slowly but it was done. 
TheAtua of the Samoans who was parochially understood in scope, 
is now understood as the Atua whose domain is not limited to the 
Samoans but includes all people throughout the world. ” 1 


A former Lecturer 
at the Kanana-Fou 
Theological Semi¬ 
nary and is cur¬ 
rently a faculty of 
Pacific Theological 
College teaching in 
the department of 
Ministry. 


The more the Samoan Christians recognized that the same one God (Atua) 
has created not only the world of Samoans but also the whole world and 
all of humanity, the more they acknowledged the challenges, responsibili¬ 
ties and opportunities to relate to and work with people in other parts of 
the world for God’s sovereign Reign. They began to identify themselves 
more and more as a part of God’s universal church and God’s one cos¬ 
mic family. Besides, the living and serving experience of the Good News 
opened their eyes to see the wider meaning of their traditional concept 
of a family (aiga), and taste the joy of sharing and caring beyond the 
shores of Samoa. The scope of their community living widened and be¬ 
came more inclusive. As the Samoan theologian Tofaeono presents it, the 
Samoans today perceive Aiga more and more as “ the household of life” 
or the “ creation.” 2 . They recognize that God’s mission of ‘bringing 
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lif e in all its fullness’ embrace the whole world. In turn, they began to sending out mis¬ 
sionaries to other parts of the Pacific, Australia, New Zealand, and eventually onward 
to USA, Caribbean, UK and Africa. 

Nevertheless, since the beginning of the 20th century, the above development has tak¬ 
en a new turn; Samoan Islands (named Tutuila, Aunu’u, Ta’u, Ofu-Olosega, Swains 
Islands and Rose Atoll) in the East have become the American territory. Hence, the 
Congregational Christian Church in American Samoa (CCCAS) has re-designed their 
strategy of participation in God’s mission. They currently send Christian missionaries 
to the evolving Samoan communities in the USA where Samoans serve in the USA 
army reserves. On the other hand, as we move onward in the twenty-first century, the 
world shrinks with the electronic revolution, advance of transport, technology and glo¬ 
balization. Subsequently, more and more American Samoans keep moving out of the 
Islands of American Samoa into other contexts such as the USA, Canada, New Zea¬ 
land, Australia and so on for various reasons such as study, employment, business, and 
so on. Within a decade (2004-2014) of our teaching ministry (as my family) while at 
the Kanana Fou Theological Seminary (KFTS) of the CCCAS, we noticed American 
Samoa gradually taking shape as a multi racial and multi-religious community. Sta¬ 
tistics today shows that 3 to 10 percentage of the total population in American Samoa 
consists of religious and ethnic groups other than Christianity. 3 There are people from 
the rest of the Pacific, East Asia, USA and other nations who live and work in American 
Samoa today. Most of them are religious and would not split their religious life from 
their daily life in interaction with others in public. As Newbegin who long ministered 
in various cultural settings reminds us, 

" In most of our human cultures, religion is not a separate activity or living, 

set apart from the rest of life. It is the whole of human experience - it cannot 
be split into the secular and sacred. ” 4 

Samoan Christians today recognize and acknowledge increasingly that although the 
people of other religious faiths in American Samoa and wherever Samoans reside differ 
from Christians, they are all children of the same God and the Lord of all life. People of 
all faiths are wonderfully created, redeemed and sustained by the same Lord of life. Re¬ 
markably, they are created as cultural beings, still in the image of the same God whom 
the Christians worship. This awareness prepares them to living and working together as 
sisters and brothers in the same lands and islands. This challenges people in American 
Samoa that they may no longer limit the meaning of the cultural values such as unity, 
caring and sharing within a Samoan ethnic-based aiga (family). As mentioned earlier, 
Samoan theologians such as Tofaeono propagate the view of aiga as “ the household of 
life” or the whole of “ creation .” 5 

As a result, the American Samoan Christians, just as the rest of the Pacific people in 
various degrees, do experience a tension between the traditional unity (solidarity) of 
the Samoans and being a world citizen (a globally minded Christian). This is evident 
in the daily life of Samoan youth today. Ignoring this striking reality of the life causes 
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social problems; also it contributes to the widening of the gaps between people of dif¬ 
ferent cultures. For instance, in Samoan culture just as in some other cultures in the 
Pacific, I see that it is customary (agreed in unity or solidarity) to make a pause or to 
wait at times for a period of silence before speaking. Some even defer their thinking 
and talking to that of elders or other resource people, which they do out of respect. As 
Axner carefully observes, “If there aren’t any silences, people from those cultures may 
not even speak.” On the other hand, li ving and working in the same society with peo¬ 
ple of other cultures who may tend to feel uncomfortable with silence or waiting may 
warrant Samoan Christians today to be mindful of such differences in communication 
styles among people of different cultures in their society. Ignoring or disregarding such 
differences in communication may lead to lack of trust and breakdown of communica¬ 
tion between people of different cultures in their society. Hence, as Axner states, “.. .in 
order to work with people from different cultural groups effectively, you will need to 
build sturdy and caring relationship based on trust, understanding, and shared goals.” 6 

In the midst of emerging changes such as above, the CCCAS and its institution of 
theological education namely, Kanana Fou Theological Seminary (KFTS) continues 
to acknowledge that its primary role is to still receive and pass on the Good News of 
God’s Reign of justice and total wellness to their neighbors of other religious and ideo¬ 
logical traditions, through the rich Samoan concepts, symbols and images. In addition, 
the students of KFTS continue doing their presentations, assignment papers and theses 
around the religious beliefs and practices of people of other faiths. They recognize that 
the Good News of God’s Reign embodied in Jesus Christ gets rooted in the Samoan 
soil, transforming the inner life of all who live in Samoa, the Samoans and the non- 
Samoans alike. 

KFTS is challenged to engage their students in small-group works to identify and ex¬ 
pose the hidden harmful spirit of exclusivism in American Samoan society today. In 
response, the KFTS community in American Samoa by their life and study convey the 
urgent message to the church in the Pacific and beyond that it is time to explore and 
venture into new horizons of ecumenism. It is encouraging to observe the growing 
conviction in most of the students that they are called to resist a felt (and expressed) 
mentality of disregarding opinions and ideas other than the one’s own, based on ranks, 
seniority, region and ethnicity. The theological students have problems with the aspect 
of Samoan culture and tradition. For instance, they refer to the traditional wise saying, 
“ Faalogo muli mai ia mua mai,” which is often translated as “ those who come later 
must listen to those who came before them. ” Thus, juniors in the theological education 
are expected to respect, listen to and obey seniors, even if those juniors are older or 
experienced in the life of the church and society more than the senior ones in theologi¬ 
cal education. Then one wonders and in turn admits that the insights and ideas coming 
from people’s long-term involvement in a particular matter are far more valuable than 
their ranks, seniority, region and ethnicity. This I note as true when I recall how some 
Samoan Christian leaders carefully give time to accommodate the insights and ideas 
of all, including the junior members of a committee, saying “faamoe le toa ” (“ Let 
the toa sleeps in water till it becomes tough and durable ”). This is a metaphorical state 
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ment for a decision or matter that requires more time to review and reach more effec¬ 
tive outcome. It is indeed a challenge for Samoan Christians and theological students 
in particular not to restrict or exclude anyone from our ecumenical canoe of life, either 
through the traditional respect to elders and seniors or the conventional myth of ‘ma¬ 
jority rule. ’ This extends a wake-up call to us: now is the time for theological education 
institutions in the Pacific and beyond to ensure that minority groups are represented 
and empowered! They also need to pay attention to the decision-making processes to 
ensure that opportunities are given to all in a theological institution or in the church. 
Those who do not usually take risks in a group should be given opportunity to grapple 
with issues and express their opinions openly and confidently that our daily spiritual 
and sociopolitical issues may be addressed promptly. 

I observed a nourishing new ecumenical breeze in the theological community of the 
KFTS. For instance, in Kanana Fou chapel the World Day of Prayer (first Friday in 
March) and the Thanksgiving Day (fourth Thursday in November) are held regularly in 
colors. The community prays and thanks God for people of other denominations of the 
Christian Church, other nations, races and faiths in American Samoa. Encouragingly, 
concerns and positive signs of ecumenism increase today in American Samoa -e.g., 
in organizing the Week of Prayer at congregational level towards greater unity among 
Christians of various denominations. There are some theological students who also 
dream of the great days (at least on Sundays) when church constantly break through its 
“ comfort lines, ” and moves more and more “ outside the box ” into the ever-growing 
horizon of ecumenism. They long to have for instance, the ecumenical experience of 
worshipping, preaching, teaching and sharing resources with their fellow Christians in 
American Samoa and USA, coming from Africa, Asia and Caribbean. It is challeng¬ 
ing, yet an exemplary experience to have people of different backgrounds together in 
worship service, decision making and in various activities of the church, the Body of 
Christ the Fellow Straggler and Friend of life. This also would promote the spirit of 
inclusiveness and complement to the endeavors to see a multicultural church is blos¬ 
somed in our shores. 

Another challenge and a trend in ecumenical life that theological education encounter 
and respond today is to enable Samoan Christians and Christians in general to move 
beyond ‘ man ag in g to cooperate in certain issues’ such as p raying for the peace-keep¬ 
ing soldiers or assisting victims of natural calamities. As people who have done great 
service to the ecumenical movement, such as Kinnamon say, ‘unity through renewal’ 
is still important. I concur with them when they conclude that the conventional kind 
of cooperation among churches and N.G.O.s is not ecumenism; ecumenical coopera¬ 
tion is neither ignoring the differences nor becoming likeminded. Cooperation should 
lead to deeper union and ecumenical life: “cooperation can be an important stage on 
the way toward deeper unity. ” 7 We cannot confine our cooperation to times of crisis, 
engaging cheerfully in relief work in one way or other and then return to our own indi¬ 
vidual ways. We are called to see and take crisis also as an opportunity to nurture our 
ecumenical relationship with people of other denominations and other religious faiths 
who share time, space and other resources of life with us day by day. Our ecumenical 
vision is impoverished when cooperation among us is seen as a sufficient expression of 
our unity. Ecumenical primers drive us to move forward through various phases in our 
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ecumenical relationships such as “competition, coexistence, co operation, commitment 
and communion”. Most of our current ecumenical life and endeavors move from the 
phase of ‘competition’ and reach only the point of cooperation “when required. ” We 
are once again challenged to renew and make an unconditional commitment for ecu¬ 
menism, and celebrate the joy and peace of being in a communion of diversity. 

It is evident in God’s Word that unity or ecumenical relation is God’s achievement that 
occurs in our daily responsive life. It is the product of God’s will and work, accom¬ 
plished in Christ: " we have been made members together in the household of God... 
for there is one body and one Spirit... one Lord, one faith, one baptism, o ne God and 
Father of all,... ” 8 However, we receive these not only as God’s gifts of grace to be 
grateful about, but also to live them as God’s calling to us to be members of God’s 
household and partners in mission. No wonder Jesus in His prayer as a socially sym¬ 
bolic act over the Last Supper states that "... that they may all be one, that the world 
may believe that you (the Father] have sent me. ” 9 Ecumenical leaders, for instance, 
Harding Meyer, as cited by Kinnamon, names this prayer as “ ecumenical indicative ” 
10 for us. This means that the way we live should not belie our faith and confession. 
Leonardo Boff, as cited by Thiessen, appeals to context and history as the basis for the 
church to identify with the triune life (of God). In his view, “ the communion among 
Father, Son and Spirit constitutes the one God as mystery of inclusion, and that ftjhe 
three divine Persons open to the outside and invite human beings and the entire uni¬ 
verse to share in their community and their life. ’ ” 11 Thiessen further argues that just 
as an image reflects its archetype, church should imitate and represent God’s activity 
(energia). 12 He believes that the church may take the communion of the very being of 
the triune God as the paradigm for its communion: "... the Church as ‘communion’ 
is said to reflect God’s being as commu nion, a communion that will be revealed fully 
(only) in the Kingdom of God. ” 13 Our ecumenical imperative to work with the triune 
God for triune communal life stems from the foresaid ecumenical imperative. As the 
great ecumenical leader Philip Potter states, " what we are, we must become. ” 14 

Therefore, as the Risen Lord leads us on, once again let us avow that that we eradicate 
any wall that isolates and separates humanity from one another. Interestingly, some 
students in the KFTS had to take time to unlearn the idea that even Christian denomina¬ 
tions other than theirs are “the others ” and even “other religions. "On the other hand, 
some Samoan Christians and seminarians have relatives who have married people of 
other faiths such as Hinduism and Buddhism. Others among them have heard some 
basic teachings and practices of their religions and found them fascinating, and wonder 
how best to relate to people of other faiths and how better to understand the concept of 
ecumenism and live the good news of Jesus Christ in our growing multi-religious con¬ 
text. People, in American Samoa in particular, and found them fascinating, and wonder 
how best to relate to people of other faiths and how better to understand the concept 
of ecumenism and live the good news of Jesus Christ in our growing multi-religious 
context. People, in American Samoa in particular,, are challenged to leam more and 
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more of the beliefs and practices of the major world religions. Describing a similar 
situation in New Zealand, Pouono a New Zealand bom Samoan Christian cautions us 
that living in multi religious contexts for a Samoan Christian today is often like being “ 
the coconut juice in coco cola bottles.” ‘The coca cola bottle,’ here especially refers t o 
the Western people among whom they live within or outside American Samoa. Pouono 
states that: 


“Many of my Samoan friends born and raised in New Zealand ... While their 
intentions, attempts and desires were to preserve the coconut juice, it eventu¬ 
ally lost its flavour in a Coca Cola bottle. The CCCS are called to learn from 
the past in order to move forward as a pilgrim community. It is God s voice 
that utters the promise: “Behold, 1 makes all things new. ” 15 


Coconut is a mineral resource that is seen as a source of life in particular in the Pacific. 
We use the coconut tree, its leaves, husks, nuts, shell, the flesh and juice in various 
ways for life. Hence, coconut is often used for identity of people in the Pacific, par¬ 
ticularly in Samoa. On the other hand, as said earlier, in our postmodern world today, 
people across the world including Samoa and American Samoa experience plurality of 
cultures in their society. Yet, there is a noticeable trend among people of various cul¬ 
tures that has influenced some Samoan Christians, causing them to seclude themselves 
from the rest in a global community that surrounds them. As the New Zealand-bom 
Samoan Christian Pouono mentioned above, they are seen as “the coconut juice in 
coco cola bottles. ” They try to find their identity within their church-life (just as water 
for fish) without interacting openly with the multi-religious and multi-cultural world 
outside. Thus, we miss to be cautious of the guiding voices of the visionary ecumenical 
leader such as Newbegin who alerts us saying, “An aspect to pluralism is the plurality 
of cultures. Hence, we tend to minimize changes in culture and absolutize culture. ” 16 
Living in such contexts, it is vital for us to keep in mind that as Christians, we have 
an End-time dimension in our lives - "we are in the world but not of the world. ” 17 We 
are pilgrims, drawing values from God’s Reign and living as God’s viceroys on earth 
towards bringing life in all its fullness. We cannot simply take only our tradition of the 
past and just repeat it as idol-worshipping. It is our daily life-link to God’s Reign that 
envelops all humanity and the whole of creation that generates everlasting hope and 
peace of daily life. If not, our life will be polluted just as it happens to the nutritious 
coconut juice contained in a coca cola bottle. 


This daily life helps us Christians, particularly Samoan Christians to understand their 
neighbors at home and in the work-place today. This, in turn, creates opportunities for 
them to review and understand themselves as well as their own Christian faith better. 
They leam to identify and overcome their prejudices and fears about one another, and 
sharpen their Christ-like attitudes in daily life. Those who engage in this process with 
an open and constructive spirit develop an ability to listen, analyze, think critically and 
take on actively in their quest for truth. As a result, they get to know what to appreciate 
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or challenge respectfully in other religions. They feel that it is their higher calling of 
the time for churches and theological institutions to appreciate every culture as God’s 
gift, warmly welcome people of every culture as God’s children and also enjoy serving 
the same Lord together as partners in God’s mission of bringing life in all its fullness 
to the community and environment. I treasure the fond memories of sharing such con¬ 
cerns and dreams together with the KFTS students, exploring and identifying in diverse 
cultures whatever that affirms life in its fullness. 

Those who lead us, pointing to us the new avenues of the ecumenical movement, such 
as Raiser would certainly rejoice with us, as we move onward into new horizons of 
ecumenism in our own contexts across our beautiful global home, ‘‘opening space for 
a culture of dialogue and solidarity as an alternative to globalization and competitive 
religious plurality ” 18 
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Towards a Pacific Global Leadership: 
A Reflection in Fiji Today 



Introduction 


Rev. Rusiate 


The fragmentation on the global economic recession with its powerful 
‘one space’ policies today has challenged the faith community on the com¬ 
plexity of globalization. While there is a cultural and economic gain of 
globalization, this interdependence is also the source of inequality, lack 
of reciprocity and the negligence of those on the peripheries of the com¬ 
munity. What does it mean to live as Christians and how can the church 
leadership respond theologically to the people’s faith journey? The article 
is not to provide a quick response but to examine and reflect on the global 
Christianity, local Pacific contexts and the role of theology with the an¬ 
swers may be sought for a strong church leadership role. Focussing on the 
Fiji experience, the paper identifies the developments in the problem, the 
Fiji incidence, its response and offer a framework for the vision of global/ 
glocal leadership in the end of the paper. 


Tuidrakulu 

He is a former Lec¬ 
turer at Davuilevu 
Theological Col¬ 
lege and currently 
works at the South- 
Pacific Associa¬ 
tion of Theological 
Schools, as a Gen¬ 
eral Secretary. 


Overview 


Globalization is still a topic of discussion in theological circles recognizing 
that the world is shrinking, and that tomorrow's leadership and communi¬ 
ties of faith will run into many new approaches in attempting to minimis e 
its problems. Significant developments on the Pacific ecumenical leader 
consultations on this matter as reflected in the documents of the Island of 
Hope (2003) 1 , Viwa Document (2010) and the Namoli Document (2013 2 ). 
Likewise, the Pacific Journal of Theology produced articles on the Pacific 
response to globalisation 3 . In response to the fear of the island churches, 
these documents are for resources for Pacific churches to balance Christian 
values with the global issues of today. 
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There are significant aspects of fear among the Pacific islands identity and has put on a 
new challenge to the Pacific ecumenical movement. The common view of oikoumene 
(God's household of life) of which signify the uniting of humankind seem to be fitting 
well with the vision of a ‘one village' setting with unlimited boundaries. With the issue 
of the ongoing global refugees, the Pacific churches are not excluded of its stand in the 
case of Manu's Island (PNG) and Nauru Island in the forefront. It reflects that ecumen¬ 
ism is facing new challenges regarding the multi-nationals giants, the increasing status 
of poverty, racism, inequality and injustice policies that led to the loss of identity. 

In his search for identity in Fiji, Sevati Tuwere rightly argued that the image of the Pa¬ 
cific as a place; a home, is no longer strictly confined to geographical reality 4 . Accord¬ 
ing to the writer, the islands is vulnerable to the interests of the global giants politically, 
economically, militarily. The islands are facing this sense of vulnerability on the marks 
of exploitation, marginalization, and exclusion. 

Realistically, globalization allows the Pacific community to look at different parts of 
the world in a new way. In his book Globalization and the Re-Shaping of Christianity 
in the Pacific Islands (2006) 5 , Dr. Manfred Ernst begins and ends the work with a very 
insightful overview and concluding analysis, setting the context for further contribu¬ 
tion to the role of globalization in contemporary Pacific. These massive findings, ap¬ 
proach the Pacific island states sociologically and in theologi cal reflection that I now 
turn to the case study of Fiji as a point of reference. 

Fiji incidents 

Pacific Islanders migration is not new but the early European contact in the 19th centu¬ 
ry marked the outside penetration and influence in the islands. According to the Fijian 
scholar Jovili Meo 6 , early European contact came through blackbirding followed by 
the missionaries which formed the first stage while colonization and neo-colonisation 
were the second and the third stages respectively. The fourth stage, which is economic 
globalization, includes trade, financial flows, technology and information exchanges, 
and the moving of people. Manfred extensively identified key themes on this develop¬ 
ment that I intend to use five key themes namely sugar, the garment industry, tourism 
and the military and healthcare for a broader understanding. 

Sugar - The Sugar industry 7 remains a landmark of globalization in terms of migra¬ 
tion of people and culture. The historical migration of the Indian indentured labor from 
India to Fiji has now made up almost half of the Fiji population today. Once often seen 
as strangers in the land, have now earned themselves a new identity of being called ‘Fi¬ 
jian’ and have made Fiji their home. Despite the ongoing existence of ethnonationalism 
within its community building, Fiji is now a multiracial country within its postmodern 
context. 

Sugar has not only brought the world of labor and its culture but also the consumer cul¬ 
ture of how western economic system operates. Since its inception in the colonial era, 
multinational companies took control of plantations, hotels, insurance, manufacturing 
and almost everything that deals with money 8 . For sometimes commercial and major 
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major economic bodies were mostly controlled by the multinationals organization of 
the globalized grip. 

Garment factories - The rise of garment factories as a transforming agent of Fiji econ¬ 
omy is another key development of globalization. Global trade was more visible to 
the local community in the introduction of the industry in 1980. The global trade tax 
welcomes tax-free zone to counter economic tensions during the nation’s political up¬ 
heaval in the past 15 years. 

A new outlook of job opportunities for the middle class and mostly women that have 
brought new developments at every level of life. For instance, the increase in industrial 
workers marked the new era of urbanization. The involvements of the woman and 
other class of people at the family unit, a huge shift of its implications on urbanization 
that also create a huge shift in lifestyle. While there is job creation, the unstable deal 
with investors and the exploiting of workers is a new experience for the local people 
on the ground level. 

Tourism - Fiji’s popularity as a tourist destination has opened up communal life to the 
world space in its service and its innovation of foreign culture. Tourism has positively 
affected the country for creating jobs better-living conditions. Anita Augustin sum¬ 
marizes it well that “Tourism is the key economic livelihood base for the country and 
as such a dependency for the community... Tourism has been a change agent in eco¬ 
nomic, social and environmental development”. 9 Key changes are people interactions, 
commodities and information flows are very much affected”. Fiji has been badly dam¬ 
aged from the constant tourist attention. In addition, many of the natives of Fiji have 
responded negatively to tourism of its threat to culture. 

Military - Fiji military force has made its mark in the world peacekeeping mission but 
also draw a new curtain of global ideologies in the country. Since its inception during 
the colonial era, the value ni lotu (lit. religious war) was part of the colonial strategy 
in using military ideology to gain territorial expansion in the expenses of Christian 
expansion. The military served to both World Wars and remain actively involved in 
peacekeeping force duties for the United Nation. 

Certainly, with its historical development, the military often claimed as the last bastion 
of the land. Unsurprisingly, the ideologies as ‘defender’ of the vanua and ‘peacekeep¬ 
ing’ roles dragged the modem military into the political forefront. Winston Halapua in 
his book a Tradition, Lotu & Militarism in Fiji argued that the military is structurally 
inclined toward supporting the elites with its economic interests. Within this crossroad, 
the church is always challenged for failing to keep up with its mission 10 . The military 
is making new inroads in the national decision-making platform that always tempted 
to be a threat to democracy and community building. 

Healthcare- The quality of health services varies significantly in Fiji. The impact of 
globalization financially, morally, socially and physically is a demanding response to 
the caring community of the church. The rise of the deadly diseases of HIV and AIDS, 
cancer and Non-Communicable diseases overshadows the cultural and economic con- 
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contribution of globalization. Both contribute to the healthcare and also to its inad¬ 
equate of service and lack of medical supplies. The human body is a theological issue 
in health care where the world is shrinking so is the human being value is becoming 
less value in its commodity use. 

Fiji’s Response 

Fiji is not exempt from the dominant economic system in its use of power and its sin¬ 
gle world order and culture. Father Barr who is a vocal and a prolific writer for social 
justice in Fiji identified three key features of globalization that include the deteriorating 
role of the state, poverty, inequality and cheap labor costs 11 . We will explore Barr’s 
contribution of its major effects of these features on current economic policies and how 
they shape the nation. 

Firstly, the deterioration of the nation-state from outside forces gives more power to 
the hands of multinationals and the state economy. The honeymoon of economic gains 
with multinational corporations always ends up into conflict with the democratic free¬ 
dom for individuals 12 . The life of the islanders is at stake since globalization reinforced 
the common slogan of ‘survival of the fittest’ with little benefit to the unfortunates and 
the better life for those at the upper hand. It raises more questions of how compatible 
is globalization on democracy, social justice and the social welfare in a Christian com¬ 
munity under the Fiji government. 

Secondly, the anger over unreachable possibilities led people from despair to despera¬ 
tion still. The history of ‘coup culture’ in Fiji’s political crisis also questioned the 
structure of democracy in the country. Barr argued well that if democracy is for the 
benefit of all the people of a nation, why is such blatant inequality tolerated and does 
democracy necessarily work in the interests of justice for all? 13 From Barr's view, there 
is a difference between the democracy in the global world and democracy in Fiji with 
regards to the hermeneutic of faith. Like most ‘third world countries', Fiji elected gov¬ 
ernment leaders are only puppets to the unfriendly market forces, who also claimed to 
be guardians of social justice 14 . 

Additionally, the rising of elites within the spectrum of the church has raised ques¬ 
tions on the issue of justice in community building. Undoubtedly, manipulation of the 
weak and protecting the interests of the status quo somehow represents global culture 
of both within churches and across churches. F. Hegel articulates that the new elites, 
including the chiefs, middle class and the well-educated, are reaping safely with the 
cash economy 15 . Indeed this is a dilemma (Hezel’s term) because the inequality that 
comes with cash economy makes a communal life setting more difficult. Across church 
denominations, some denominations explicitly align themselves with the interests of 
the poor while others manipulate their own agenda with their political advantage. Peo¬ 
ple are used as a commodity because of insecurity, the decline in living standards and 
abuses of fundamental human rights of powerless workers. Fiji has been forced along 
this path in the hands of the unelected government that is more interested in their own 
dilemma than others. 

How can the ordinary people participate in the decision-making processes which shape 
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the future? Inevitably, the self-ruled forces of democracy are losing out to the forces 
of inequality, which are natural in the reign of the “free market” that Pacific islands are 
suffering. Fiji churches have taken different approaches at different times and therefore 
most denominations have struggled to balance the Christian message of hope with the 
need to engage with the complicated Fiji’s political realities. 

Moreover, inequality exists in the cheap labor costs that affect the community family 
at large. Huge migration from the rural to the urban areas is unavoidable. Urbanization 
is a huge problem today locally and global. For the latter, academics and skilled work¬ 
ers are ‘on the move’ 16 to greener pastures abroad; this affects the working force. The 
former regards the destitute and the poor that creates varieties of social issues causing 
anxiety in the communities, churches and authorities alike. 

On the issue of climate change, a wholesale destruction of the environment exists 
within the development of tourism, fishing agencies and healthcare issues demand¬ 
ing higher financial backing, therefore, environmental impacts are often overlooked 17 
. The evading of tax payment within smart trans-national corporations’ threatens the 
ecosystem because of the lower employment standards. For instance, the fishing trade 
agreement with Asia companies in the Pacific Ocean threatens environmental sustaina¬ 
bility 18 . Such abuse of environment kept the activist on the radar as its recent statement 
Greenpeace rightly asking the question “where are the tuna” 19 in its campaign against 
the using of destructive fishing methods. Likewise, the expansion of deforestation for 
development is taking its toll on the land slide and soil deprivation. 

Moreover, the influence of outside forces in the gross abuse and destruction of natural 
resources in the islands is alarming to the existence of mankind. To date, the islands 
are experiencing destructive cyclones and flash floods, gradual sea rise as a result of an 
unpredictable pattern of weather change. The fear that the islands will be submerged is 
a global concern not only to the low-lying islands of Kiribati etc. but for Fiji as well 20 . 
Inevitably, future environmental refugees from the Pacific will be forced to seek sanc¬ 
tuary elsewhere as the option of many island nations 21 . 

A Framework 

A framework offered here is for churches to make positive effect in people’s faith jour¬ 
ney by challenging the process, inspire vision, and enable a unified action and a model 
of way forward. 

1. Challenging the process of globalization 

Fiji churches ought to take the leading role in challenging the destructive aspects of 
globalization. Most of the victims of the phenomena have accepted the dilemma that 
globalization is oppressive and is desperate for hope. Empowering churches is the key 
area and for the churches to revisit of their ecumenical roots of a visible unity 

The huge social and economic challenges reminded that the world is too strong for a 
divided Fiji. Visible unity of the church often misinformed by modem church critics as 
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irrelevant. The church leaders have a voice in their local ecumenical bodies including 
both the Fiji Council of Churches 22 (FCC) and the Assemblies of Christian Churches 
Fiji (ACCF). The latter was the product of the political tension while the former was 
seen as a defunct body in the height of the military regime. The former regained its 
voice on the post-coup period as a check and balance of the churches unity in time of 
chaos. With its experience of the past, the churches played a key role in challenging 
globalization. 

Similarly, church leaders to stand and fight the mechanisms that oppress the people in 
multiple forms. A new fresh view on the Pacific ecumenical statements will remind the 
churches to strongly voice their great concern on the socio-economic problems that our 
country is facing. While it can be agreed that ‘coup culture’ is a response to both the 
ethnonationalism and economic oppressive system, the local churches should stand tall 
to fight against any oppressive mechanisms not with the barrel of the gun but with the 
gospel of social justice in a democratic nation. 


2. Inspire a shared Vision. 

The ecumenical movement is faced with a profound challenge and is challenged by its 
views. The former General Secretary of PCC Fei Tevi in his reflection on the ‘Island 
of hope’ emphasized the principles that do not exclude nor marginalize, and no values 
that are commonly found in the various Pacific cultures” 23 . From Fei’s perspective, 
these cultural aspects are one of the great towers of strength in its pursuit of liberation 
theology in the Pacific. A theology that will offer new vision of a balance Christian 
message with a rethinking of the Pacific engagement by being in solidarity with the 
poor, and the weak. 

Part of the struggle is for the local theologians in offering alternatives to create a sus¬ 
tainable liberated community. The steady interdependence of cultural and economic 
globalization is taken together with the gospel and local culture. Undoubtedly, there 
are aspects of the culture that are life-denying and should be exposed and addressed. 
With our culture in the forefront, a theological discourse for church theologian to have 
a voice in the public arena should the need arise. Therefore it calls the PCC to maintain 
its ecumenical goals as the key voice of the island communities including Fiji. 

3. Enable other to act 

In the ecumenical movement, the spirit of ecumenism is the action. With its golden 
rule within the spirit of community building, it is always sad to find members of the 
community exploited by a market-driven economy resulting of the mission within the 
church programs. Churches have adequate resources and support systems to voice the 
needs of the voiceless to the local authorities. Should we let our island churches be 
sucked in the business enterprise or do we need some local hermeneutic theologies to 
guide us through for a relevant mission-oriented church? 

Teamwork, trust, and empowerment are best listed for a confident leader. In a consumer 
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world, the church itself should know how to invest and manage its goods. The ecumen 
ical movement challenges the church to recognize God’s presence in all of the cultures 
of the world. When we affirm the integrity of the local culture, we resist the temptation 
to stand alone. The slogan ‘no man is an island’ is a strong message of Christian disci- 
pleship of seeking Gods kingdom here in the Pacific region. One cannot remain on the 
side-lines in the fight for justice with a community of hope model 

4. Modelling the way 

While the world is still on the trial and error basis of its model, Jesus Christ is the 
paramount model for Christians. Christ is the starting point as the author and designer 
of faith on its creation. Though it is often taken for granted, the chinch has life affirm¬ 
ing and leadership qualities that modelled spirituality in criticizing individualism and 
injustices of our one space economic policies. Moreover, the servanthood model of the 
New Testament comes into play asserting Gods community of a caring. It is indeed a 
costly choice for the church to stand at such a time but it is the only model to endure 
life affirming in the global web of life. 

Likewise, true and sustainable guiding values of God’s creation as a life- affirming gift. 
Denominationalism that often opts of expansion beyond seeking to the numerical mis¬ 
sion rather than a true people of God needs to be addressed. This apocalyptic lifestyle 
is not enough in this global culture and the church will lose the stronghold of its social 
gospel if it does not model its leadership to its master who cares and loves us. The ho¬ 
listic approach of giving hope to the Fijians will be only life affirmin g in adopting the 
discipline of a glocal leader for a new catholicity. 

A Glocal Leader in the local context 

Globalization forces us to look closely at this framework and the interaction between 
the global and the local theology. The Catholic theologian Robert Schreiter made an 
attempt to link globalization and theology in his work The New Catholicity: Theology 
between the global and the local. Schreiter argues that theology under globalization 
is shaped by this global-local interaction. He describes this interaction of global and 
the local as ‘glocalization ' suggesting that a relevant theology of today can best be 
described from the viewpoint of the glocal 24 .’ 

It is obvious that the quest for an ‘island of hope’ for Pacific churches will remain ir¬ 
relevant to a greater extent without pulling together global and local resources. Local 
leaders may need to pursue glocalization in up-to-date faithfulness to Christian tradi¬ 
tion as part of contextualization. Church leaders, lay people, and grass-root level work¬ 
ers are put to task to think global and strike a balance to contextualization. Not so much 
of eliminating cultural differences, globalization includes localization as an essential 
feature of a leader. 

Should the church revisit the Pacific leaders findings in the PCC documents, the ‘one 
space’ culture, glocalism will remain a strong concept for a way forward. Ronald Rob¬ 
ertson argued well, “it is necessary to emphasize that globalization is not equated with 
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or seen as a direct consequence of an amorphously conceived modernity 25 ”. From Rob¬ 
ertson view, a leader is to think global but act local hence perceptions need be treated 
in local understanding. However, the need to listen to local views and acknowledge the 
contribution of cultural values is a significant area to explore. 

Likewise, the unity of having the same mind of a ‘new catholicity’ (Schreiter) will al¬ 
ways open up the theological discourse of glocalization. Some key question like ‘how 
we can take this in our theological conversation in terms of preparing our upcoming 
generation of the laity, and future ministers to face the global issues’? Are we joining 
anti- and pro-globalisation groups without doing our homework? Schreiter’s theologi¬ 
cal hermeneutic on “catholicity,” paves the way for churches in thinking glocal. Al¬ 
though this view is still finding its voice in the theological circles, it’s the relevance 
of enculturation, commitment to liberation and reconciliation will narrow down to the 
balancing of Christ values and the global world. 

Moreover, the unity of having the same mind will always open up the theological dis¬ 
course of glocalization; Some key question like ‘how we can take this in our theologi¬ 
cal conversation in terms of preparing our upcoming generation to face the global is¬ 
sues’? Are we joining anti- and pro-globalisation groups without doing our homework? 
Schreiter’s theological hermeneutic on “catholicity,” paves the way for churches in 
thinkin g glocal 26 . Although this view is still finding its voice in the theological circles, 
its relevance of enculturation, commitment to liberation and reconciliation will narrow 
down to the balancing of Christ values and the global world. 

Furthermore, island churches must unite to uphold the solidarity of the ecumenism. Fiji 
churches should pull together ecumenically for the common good. In doing so, the Pa¬ 
cific churches should draw in global resources of the global church through the work of 
World Council of Churches, PCC and ecumenical organisation, nationally and region¬ 
ally to stand together. It needs not only a framework for the theological response, but 
also a space to uphold the mark of the church and its solidarity by thinking glocal and 
to be visible within the boundaries of the interdependence of globalization for those 
who profit and those who are excluded. 

Conclusion 

The Pacific church leadership and its faith communities have encountered the various 
dimension of globalization and how it is increasingly challenging the faith journey. 
Fiji in case in point has come a long way in experiencing globalization that the Pacific 
churches may rediscover a fresh quest on the island of hope as reflected in the PCC 
documents. With a glocal leadership concept envisioned with the framework offered, 
the churches in Fiji will be in a healthier position to minimize the negative effects of 
globalization with a strongly committed leader in this part of the global south. 
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There are exceptions in the history of the church, of course, though many 
of us are perhaps not aware of them, even if we have had some formal 
theological education. Church History courses at theological colleges, for 
example, often do not tell us about these exceptions. We usually do not 
hear about the great church fathers in the ancient church who attacked the 
rich, such as Basil the Great (4th century). We rarely hear how Martin Lu¬ 
ther harshly criticised exploitative business practices in the 16th century. 
Courses on John Wesley frequently omit to discuss his sharp analysis of 
an economic system in the 18th century which impoverished the majority 
of the people. And we rarely talk about liberation theology anymore ("that 
is so 1980s", and therefore supposedly no longer important, I was once 
told)—no, let's talk about 'public theology' instead, because that could 
mean anything. Much more neutral. Much safer. Don't rock the boat. 

Perhaps this should not surprise us, because what those moments in the 
history (and present) of the church remind us of is that those who keep 
telling us that a bit of sharing and alms-giving is all that the church needs 


Introduction 1 

What kind of system of economic relations is just? How can wealth (in 
the broadest sense) be produced, used, and transferred/shared? That is, in 
a nutshell, the question of economic justice. The church has a very long 
tradition of answering that question by denying it: we are told that it is not 
our business to interfere with the way things are; in effect, all we must do 
is to give alms—that is, give a bit of money to the poor. Sometimes we do 
not even manage that much, at least at an institutional level, since we are 
too busy building a new, grand church building, or purchasing a new lux¬ 
ury 4x4 vehicle for our minister, or whatever else we think is important. 
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to do about economic injustice are plainly wrong—and, as I will try to show in this 
brief exploration of one text from the Scriptures, that those exceptional people and 
movements in the history of Christianity had good reasons to do and say what they did, 
on the basis of the Scriptures. 

Alms and Communal Sharing 

It is often claimed in public church discourse that the Scriptures do not foresee the pos¬ 
sibility of making fundamental changes to a social or economic system. Slavery, for ex¬ 
ample, which is both a social and an economic system in antiquity, is taken for granted. 
There are occasional hints that point towards mitigation (e.g., Lev 25) or fundamental, 
albeit indirect questioning (e.g., Phlm), but there does not seem to be an overt attempt 
to change the system. 

There is some truth in this, and in some ways, it is hardly surprising: if we consider 
the small size of early Christian communities, for example, how could they possibly 
think of overthrowing powerful kingdoms and empires and their social and economic 
systems, together with the powerful ideological apparatus that undergirded their prac¬ 
tices? 

No wonder, then, that alms-giving is in fact a fundamental part of the way of life that 
the Scriptures speak of. In the Sermon on the Mount, for example, this is so much taken 
for granted that only the way in which alms are supposed to be given is discussed (Mt 
6:1^4). Still, people needed reminders never the less then as now: when someone is in 
need, we are not supposed to send them home (if they have one) with a nice prayer and 
a warm and self-satisfied feeling in our hearts: no, we are supposed to feed them (Jam 
2:14—17). 

Connected with this, but also moving to another level, is the practice of sharing among 
people. In the New Testament, we have at least two examples of such organised attempts 
at communal sharing—sharing, I might add, which was not based on ethnic, clan, or 
kinship relations (most cultures and societies advocate this, one way or another). No, 
the practice of sharing envisaged in the Acts of the Apostles and in Paul’s major letters 
is based on being part of the family of God: both in the community in Jerusalem (Acts 
2; Acts 4-5), and in Paul’s so-called ‘collection for Jerusalem(Rom 15; Gal 2; 1 Cor 
16; 2 Cor 8-9). Attempts at poverty mitigation, whether through alms-giving, commu¬ 
nitarian sharing, or whatever other means, will continue to be fundamental to the work 
of the church, simply because we live in economic, political and social systems that 
produce poverty and marginalization right now. 

Refusal, Subversion, Structural Change 

However, although we must continue to practice this (and explore ever-new possibili¬ 
ties of doing it responsibly, effectively, and in line with the gospel), it is not true that 
the Scriptures do not envisage changing the very system that creates poverty and mar¬ 
ginalisation. For example, what is often ignored is that ancient Israel did in fact try to 
develop a system that attempted to an alternative within its own (ancient Near Eastern) 
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context. Fundamental to the Torah (Genesis to Deuteronomy), that is, the way of life 
that the covenant with God demanded from Israel, fundamental to the Torah was the 
protection of the most vulnerable. It is not just idle talk when Deuteronomy says that 
“there shall be / should be no poor among you” (15:4): the point is that if Israel were 
truly to keep its covenant obligations, nobody would have to be poor. That sounds 
pretty radical to me. 2 

Furthermore, the Scriptures also show that attempts were made to refuse to partici¬ 
pate in, and to subvert structures of exploitation—if only we have the patience to look 
carefully. Some of these texts thave been ignored; others have been buried under cen¬ 
turies of misunderstanding. Christians are, like all human beings, often too scared, 
or too self-satisfied, or simply too exhausted to envisage alternatives; sometimes, the 
only thing people can do is dream and have visions. But those dreams, those visions, 
are important. The Apocalypse of John, for example, is one such dream: it is not, as 
often thought, a kind of weather forecast that foretells the future, rather like a cheap 
fortune-cookie; no, Revelation is a vision that serves to encourage the faithful in the 
first century to resist the temptation of falling for the seductive ideology of the Roman 
empire and its structural violence and exploitation. 3 The Scriptures contain many such 
dreams and visions, in addition to experiments with practical steps to mitigate poverty 
or exploitation. 

Of course, no practical attempts at addressing these matters that we can see in the 
Scriptures can simply be copied into our context, as if they were a blue-print we could 
simply transport across 2,000 to 3,000 years. This needs restating since, sadly, many 
adult Christians are still being taught, Sunday-school style, that the Bible is a simple 
‘book of answers’: “just find the right half-verse somewhere, and you have your an¬ 
swer”. This is, at best, a misunderstanding of the nature of the Scriptures; at worst, it is 
a dangerous deception. 

So: Alongside our attempts to minimize the effect of poverty and marginalization in 
our societies (locally, regionally, and globally), we must therefore also tackle structural 
issues. In other words, we must ask why it is that our social, political, and economic 
systems produce economic injustice on such a massive scale. How can we change this? 

Refusing to Participate in Practices of Exploitation: The Parable of the Pounds 
(Luke 19:11-28) 

Perhaps we can gain some insight and inspiration, even if it is from a single text. I 
would like to focus on a text which, to my mind, indicates a refusal to participate in 
systems of economic exploitation. It is a text which has been buried under centuries of 
misinterpretation, both in mainstream scholarship, but also in much popular interpreta¬ 
tion: Luke’s so-called ‘Parable of the Pounds’ (Lk 19:11—28). 4 

In fact, many Bible readers do not know this story very well. Of course, most of us 
remember having heard sermons about Matthew’s version of the story (Mt 25:14-30). 
In fact, Matthew’s version is fairly well known even outside of the church; even people 
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who know very little about the Bible have heard of it. Politicans like Margaret Thatcher 5 
and John Howard 6 have therefore been able to refer to it to justify the basic principles 
of the kind of rapacious capitalism that they promoted. Of course, Matthew’s version 
of the story is usually spiritualised along the following lines (and I am sure we have 
all heard sermons of this type): “do something with whatever you have during the time 
that you have on earth—not just money, but whatever you have”. In fact, this way of 
interpreting Matthew’s version of the story has even influenced the English language: 
when Matthew speaks of a ‘talent’ (Greek: talanton), he means a certain amount of 
money, but the English word ‘talent’ is now used to refer to some sort of skill or apti¬ 
tude. 


So: what about Luke’s version of this story? Hardly anyone I have ever spoken to about 
this can recollect hearing a sermon about this story in Luke’s gospel. In churches that 
use the Revised Common Lectionary, the Lukan text will not come up in the Sunday 
readings, because the RCL does not use it. 7 So—let’s take a look, let’s actually read 
this story for once (Luke 19:11-28). 

The story we have here is a little more complex than its parallel in Matthew. There are 
two interwoven strands in Luke’s story: a man who leaves slaves in charge of a certain 
amount of money (which is the strand that Matthew has), but in Luke, the very same 
man has broader political ambitions. Both these strands are essential to Luke’s story. 

In Luke, the rich man who goes away is an aristocrat. He leaves because he is going to 
the centre of the empire in order to get himself confirmed as king in the area he wants 
to rule. That may sound a little strange to us, but it would not have been odd for first- 
century listeners and readers of Luke’s gospel. For example, both Herod and his son, 
Herod Antipas (both mentioned in the gospels), did precisely that. 

Before he leaves, the aristocrat orders that several slaves are to be given a fairly large 
amount of money, one Roman ‘pound’ (mna in Greek): that is much less than the tal¬ 
anton given in Matthew, but still a lot of money—it is difficult to be precise here, but a 
mna is perhaps about three to four months’ income for a day-labourer. 8 

At this point the story returns to the reason for the aristocrat’s departure: for not ev¬ 
eryone is happy with his claim to the throne. ‘The citizens’ (probably other members of 
the political elite) send a delegation after him to plead with the emperor not to appoint 
this man. 

Meanwhile, during the absence of the future king, the slaves are supposed to “do busi¬ 
ness” (Greek: pragmateuomai ) with the money they were entrusted with. Just what the 
aristocrat expected them to do is a bit ambiguous at this point, but it gets a little clearer 
later on, when the aristocrat (now appointed king) returns and demands to hear from his 
slaves what they had “gained by trading” (Greek: diapragmateuomai). One slave has 
made a profit of a 1,000%: he returns not one, but another ten ‘pounds’ to his master. 
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Another has brought in a profit of 500%: five more ‘pounds’. 

Now, what most of us do not know is that such profits are unrealistic in the context of 
ancient economy: that kind of profit margin is simply impossible. A profit of perhaps 
30% per year would have been considered exceptionally good. 9 This is the first point 
in this story where the first-century listeners are given a signal that something unusual 
is going on here. 

The slaves who have brought in this vast profit are hugely rewarded: they are to ‘have 
authority’ over a number of ‘cities’ (Greek: polls; in the first century context, that 
would be a large village, or a small town by our standards). Since they are slaves, this 
is not a political appointment, but an administrative one—but nevertheless, it is a lu¬ 
crative reward, since such administrative appointments would still create opportunities 
for these slaves to make a lot of money for themselves (e.g., through gifts and bribes). 
In addition, it would appear that they get to keep the profit they had made (19:24-25). 

The Third Slave 

So far, the story is fairly ordinary stuff for a first-century audience: everything see ms 
to fits expectations (apart from the high profits, that is). But then comes another slave, 
the last slave, who proceeds to do something unthinkable. He returns the money the 
master had given him, and launches into a speech that criticizes his master—in front 
of everyone: 

I was afraid of you, because you are a harsh man; you take what you did 
not deposit (or: what you did not put down), and reap what you did not 

sow. (Lk 19:21) 

The slave calls his master ‘harsh’ (austeros), and then goes on to qualify how this 
harshness manifests itself: “you take what you did not deposit, and reap what you did 
not sow”. Actually, this is an excellent summary of what the very, very rich in the first 
century actually did. Somewhat simplistically put: they prided themselves on not hav¬ 
ing to work; they expected others to work for them instead. 10 

At this point, I suppose that the listeners to this story in the first century would be 
aghast: shocked,horrified perhaps. What is this slave doing? To throw this truth in the 
face of his master was extremely risky: the master could do anything he wanted to him, 
including having him killed. 

At the same time, we also need to realise that the slave was actually doing ‘the right 
thing’ from the perspective of ordinary people. The other slaves had made huge profits. 
That would only have been possible through extremely ruthless exploitation of others: 
there was no other way of making that much profit in the first century. This slave, how¬ 
ever, refused to do so. Instead, he kept the money safe, and returned it to his master. 

The master’s response to last slave reinforces the picture of the master as a rapacious 
aristocrat. To paraphrase a little: ‘If you knew all that about me, you worthless slave, 
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why did you not take the money to the money-changers (i.e., the hanks), so that I could 
have taken it back with interest?’ 


For those listeners who knew their Scriptures well, the master’s speech would have 
further increased their appreciation of the brutality of this master. In the Torah, taking 
interest is illegal; it contradicts the will of God. 

If you lend money to my people, to the poor among you, you shall not 
deal with them as a creditor; you shall not exact interest from them. 

If you take your neighbor's cloak in pawn, you shall restore it before 
the sun goes down; for it may be your neighbor’s only clothing to use 
as cover; in what else shall that person sleep? And if your neighbor 
cries out to me, I will listen, for I am compassionate. (Ex 22:25-27) 

The reason for the prohibition of interest in the Torah is that loans did not primar¬ 
ily function as business investments in antiquity, as they often do in today’s business 
world: in the ancient world, loans are requested in order to survive a bad harvest, or 
some other disaster. Demanding interest in that context effectively meant that the seri¬ 
ous problems of the person requesting the loan would be made worse by the loan-giver. 

So: the master expects his slave to do what he is not supposed to—taking the money 
to the hank would have been just as exploitative as making huge profits with it, as the 
other slaves had done. 

For listeners in a first-century context, the story now stands on a knife’s edge: they 
have heard of a very rich aristocrat, one who is about to be made king, who expects 
his slaves to make huge profits for him. He is a harsh man, one who takes what he did 
not put down, who reaps the harvest of crops he has not sown. So: what is this rich and 
powerful man going to do? 

Well, he does what the listeners would expect him to do, because that was their experi¬ 
ence of life: he punishes the slave. He orders the money to be given to the slave who 
has made the largest profit—something that shocks even the other slaves: “Sir, he has 
ten pounds”, that is, spoken in the sense of ‘he has such a large amount of money al¬ 
ready, and you want to add to that?’ And the king utters words that should freeze our 
blood: 

I tell you, to all those who have, more will be given; but from those 
who have nothing, even what they have will be taken away. (Lk 19:26) 

No wonder that capitalists and neoliberal ideologues remember this saying (albeit from 
Matthew’s version): they listen to the first part in particular: to those who have, more 
will be given. Tough luck for the rest: ‘from those who have nothing, even what they 
have will be taken away’. The poor will lose even the few bits and pieces they have. 
That, in a nutshell, is the experience of the poor within an economic system that is 
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geared to benefit the rich. 


Once again, for a first-century audience, this story has confirmed the picture of a greedy, 
ruthless aristocrat. And to top it all off, the story then returns to an aspect that was left 
hanging from the beginning: whatever happened to the people mentioned at the start of 
the story, the people who did not want this man to become king? 

Well, what happens to them is once again what, in a first-century context, one would 
expect: 


But as for these enemies of mine who did not want me to be king over 
them—bring them here and slaughter them in my presence. (19:27) 

And that is the end, the conclusion of the story. The king cleans up in more than one 
way: he has confirmed which of his slaves are going to make more money for him in 
the future, in whatever ruthless and brutal way as they can, and he has taken care of his 
political enemies. (Again, not an unusual thing in the first century: Herod, for example, 
had a number of his potential rivals killed, including family members.) 

The Point of the Story in Luke 

So: where do we go with this story? We are used to hearing Matthew’s version, and 
we are used to interpreting it, broadly speaking, as a story designed to ensure that we 
do not sit around idly while waiting for Jesus to return. And that is perhaps what Mat¬ 
thew’s version of the story is meant to say. But does it mean that in Luke’s Gospel? 

Given the way I have told and interpreted Luke’s story so far, I am sure that you can 
guess that I do not think that Luke’s story means what Matthew’s seems to do. But why 
can I say that? Don’t we all know that this is a parable about the Kingdom of God? 
Don’t we all know that the rich man somehow refers to God, or perhaps Christ? 

Well, actually we don’t know that: we assume it; we take it for granted. Let’s take a 
careful look how Luke introduces the story. At this point in the narrative, Jesus and the 
disciples are still on their way to Jerusalem, a process that begins near the end of chap¬ 
ter 9. Close to the end of that journey, they encounter ‘a certain ruler’ (18:18), a power¬ 
ful (and rich) man, who seems to be earnest in his search for God and truth: ‘what must 
I do to inherit eternal life’? In the end, though, his wealth is more important to him 
than God: when Jesus tells him that he is to give his possessions to the poor before he 
can follow Jesus, he turns away. “How hard it is for those who are wealthy to enter the 
Kingdom of God” (18:24). 

As the group moves closer to Jericho, no more than a day or two on foot from Jerusa¬ 
lem now, they encounter a blind man who sits on the road, begging (18:35). Eventually 
a dialogue between Jesus and this man begins, and at the end of the process, the man is 
healed, and he joins the group of disciples. In other words, it is the poor, the marginal¬ 
ised, who see who Jesus is, and they are received in God’s kingdom. 

So far, this is not unsual: throughout Luke’s gospel, there is strong sense of what schol- 
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ars call ‘eschatological reversal’. With the coming of Jesus as the Messiah, God’s 
reign, God’s will is beginning to break into the world at last. And with that, everything 
that is wrong with the world will be put to right. From the perspective of the poor, the 
injustice of this world will end. Remember the famous ‘Magnificat’, Mary’s Song (Lk 
1:46-55)? 

[God] has shown strength with his arm; he has scattered the proud in 
the thoughts of their hearts. He has brought down the powerful from 
their thrones, and lifted up the lowly; he has filled the hungry with 
good things, and sent the rich away empty. (1:51-53) 

What we hear in Luke's gospel up until the end of chapter 18 falls into this pattern. It 
is not that Luke regards all rich people as nasty bmtes; in fact, he sometimes portrays 
them in a sympathetic light. But still: he does not break the pattern of eschatological 
reversal: the poor will be lifted up, the rich and powerful will be thrown down from 
their thrones. 

And then we encounter Jesus and his disciples entering Jericho, where they meet Zac- 
chaeus, a man who got rich by bringing in taxes for the very rich, who bought the right 
to bring in taxes from the Roman government; H taxes, I might add, that the Roman 
state used to fund the imperial apparatus of administrators, and of course the mili¬ 
tary. And out of the blue, the pattern breaks: with Zacchaeus, who gives half of his 
wealth away to the poor, and returns four-fold where he has defrauded people (far more 
than what the Torah demands). No wonder that Jesus pronounces ‘salvation’ upon him 
(Greek: soteria), as the translations usually have it, though I would prefer to render the 
Greek as ‘rescue’, or ‘liberation’. 

I have no words to express the shock of this story; it is so utterly surprising, after all 
we have heard in Luke’s Gospel up until this point. Can it be true? Here is a man who 
is rich because of his collaboration with a system of ruthless exploitation—and he truly 
repents; he does what the other rich men in Luke’s Gospel would not do. This is truly 
the greatest miracle (in Biblical language: the greatest story of the power of God) in 
Luke. 

And at that very point we come to the sentence that introduces the story of the pounds 
(19:11): 

As they were listening to this, he went on to tell a parable, because he was 
near Jerusalem, and because they supposed that the kingdom of God was 
to appear immediately. 

What does this mean? In order to free us from the stranglehold of the traditional inter¬ 
pretation, we first have to take seriously what the word ‘parable’ means here. We are 
used to understanding this as a technical term for certain stories that Jesus told. Often, 
these stories are ‘kingdom parables’, that is, they are meant to be saying something 
about the Kingdom of God. And so it seems, at first sight, with this verse, too. But that 
is to misread Luke. In the Greek text, and not just in Luke, but also the other gospels 
that use the term, the Greek word parabole refers to any statement or story that is some- 
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what odd, mysterious, riddle-like: a statement or story that needs interpretation, that is 
not straightforward. In other words, the Greek category parabole is much broader than 
what we usually mean by the word ‘parable’.It seems to me that Luke does not use this 
story in the sense that we we understand a ‘ parable ’ at all. Luke tells the story of the 
pound not as a ‘parable about the kingdom’, but as a warning story. At the very point 
where the disciples are getting excited, where this amazing thing in the Zacchaeus 
story has happened, they naturally expect that God’s reign is just about to break into the 
world: we have arrived at last. Just about as we are getting to Jerusalem! 

But the story that Luke tells is a warning: we are not there just yet. The story of en¬ 
trusted money is a story of what happens when we act the way God wants us to. The 
last slave, who has done the right thing, who is righteous, is punished by the powerful, 
just like they punish and ‘eliminate’ politically dangerous people. The point of the story 
is simply this: Be warned—if you refuse to participate in systems of oppression and ex¬ 
ploitation, which is what the righteous are supposed to be doing, you should still expect 
to be persecuted. The reign of God has not fully broken into the world yet. The wicked 
will still punish and sometime kill the righteous, just as they get rid of any other enemy. 

Conclusion 

What I have tried to show in this Bible Study is that the Scriptures do not only speak 
of alms-giving and sharing to mitigate the worst. Yes, of course we must find ways of 
sharing what we have, because the poor are starving right now. But the Scriptures also 
know about refusing to co-operate with systems that exploit and oppress. 

It is risky to do this; it can be very dangerous. Telling the truth to the powerful, refusing 
to do what they want us do: all that can and probably will get us into serious trouble; in 
some contexts, it can even get us killed. But it is must be done. 


NOTES 


1 This paper is a revised version of a “Bible Study on Economic Justice” I was asked 
to deliver at the First Colloquium on a New International Economic and Financial 
Architecture: an Economy of Life in the Pacific (15-17 March 2017), hosted by the 
Council for World Mission, in collaboration with the World Council of Churches and 
the World Comunion of Reformed Churches. I am grateful to the organisers and fa¬ 
cilitators of the colloquium (especially Drs Sudipta Singh, Athena Peralta, and Rogate 
Mshana) as well as the participants, for both the invitation to conduct the Bible Study, 
and for the discussions that followed. — I have kept the somewhat info rmal style of 
the text, but have added some basic references. 

2 For some challenging insights in this regard, see: Walter Brueggemann and Tod Li- 
nafelt, An Introduction to the Old Testament: The Canon and Christian Imagination, 
2nd ed. (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2012); Gunther H. Wittenberg, Re- 
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sistance Theology in the Old Testament: Collected Essays (Pietermaritzburg: Cluster 
Publications, 2007); Franz Segbers, Die Hausordnung der Tora: Biblische Impulse fur 
eine theologische Wirtschaftsethik, 3. Auflage (Luzern: Exodus, 2002); Frank Cruse- 
mann, The Torah: Theology and Social History of Old Testament Law, translated by 
Allan W. Mahnke (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1996). 

3 See, for example: Pablo Richard, Apocalypse: A People’s Commentary on the Book 
of Revelation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1995); Wes Howard-Brook and Anthony 
Gwyther, Unveiling Empire: Reading Revelation Then and Now (Maryknoll, NY: Or- 
his Books, 1999). 

4 While most mainstream scholars tend to disagree with my reading of this story in 
Luke (or Matthew, for that matter), there is a small but growing body of scholarship 
that supports it (although they usually focus on reading the text in the context of the 
scholarly construct of the ‘historical Jesus’, as supposed to its function in the Gospel 
according to Luke, or Matthew, for that matter). For example: Dietrich Schirmer, “Du 
Nimmst, wo Du nichts Hingelegt Hast’ (Lk 19,21): Kritik ausbeuterischer Finanz- 
praxis”, in ‘... So Lernen die Volker des Erdkreises Gerechtigkeit’: Ein Arbeitsbuch 
zu Bibel und Okonomie, edited by Kuno Fiissel and Franz Segbers (Luzern: Edition 
Exodus, 1995), 179—86; Richard L. Rohrbaugh, “A Peasant Reading of the Parable of 
the Talents / Pounds: A Text of Terror?” Biblical Theology Bulletin 23, no. 1 (1993): 
32-39; Alejandro Zorzin, “Reflexiones Sobre el Modelo Economico a la Luz de Lucas 
19,11-27.” Revista Parroquial 100, no. 11 (1995): 10-13; Merrill Kitchen, ’’Reread¬ 
ing the Parable of the Pounds: A Social and Narrative Analysis of Luke 19:11-28”, 
in Prophecy and Passion: Essays in Honour of Athol Gill, edited by David J. Neville 
(Adelaide: Australian Theological Forum, 2003), 227-46; Elizabeth V. Dowling, Tak¬ 
ing Away the Pound: Women, Theology and the Parable of the Pounds in the Gospel of 
Luke (London: T. & T. Clark, 2007); Martin Ebner, “Face to Face-Widerstand im Sinn 
der Gottesherrschaft: Jesu Wahmehmung seines sozialen Umfeldes im Spiegel seiner 
Beispielgeschichten”, Early Christianity 1, no. 3 (2010): 406—40; Adam F. Braun, 
“Reframing the Parable of the Pounds in Lukan Narrative and Economic Context: 
Luke 19:11-28.” Currents in Theology and Mission 49, no. 6 (2012): 442—48; Justin 
S. Ukpong, “The Parable of the Talents (Matt 25:14-30): Commendation or Critique 
of Exploitation? A Social-Historical and Theological Reading.” Neotestamentica 46, 
no. 1 (2012): 190-207. 

5 Cf. Richard Griffiths, “Mrs. Thatcher’s Bible.” Semeia 82 (1998): 99-125. 

6 Cf. Holly Randell-Moon, “Social Security with a Christian Twist in John Howard’s 
Australia”, in Mediating Faiths: Religion and Socio-Cultural Change in the Twenty- 
First Century, edited by Michael Bailey and Guy Redden (Famham: Ashgate, 2011), 
203-15. 
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7 Consultation on Common Texts, The Revised Common Lectionary (Norwich: Can¬ 
terbury Press, 1992). However, the text of Lk 19:11-27 does show up in the ‘Daily 
Readings’ of the RCL (Year C, Ordinary 31 / Proper 26). See also the material pro¬ 
vided on the CCT website (accessed 16 March 2017): http://www.commontexts.org 

8 One talanton equals 60 mnai; one mna is equivalent to 100 drachmae (or One dena¬ 
rius is the agreed amount for a day’s work in Matthew’s parable of the workers in the 
vineyard (Mt 20:1-16). However, we do not know whether that amount in Mt 20 is a 
generous, unusually low, or a typical wage, let alone what exactly the ‘buying power’ 
of one denarius was for the first generation of readers and listeners of the gospels. 

9 It is difficult to be precise in this area. After some stagnation since Moses Finley’s 
influential work, the scholarly debate on the ‘ancient economy’ has recently become 
lively again—perhaps we will see some new insights emerging from this in the fu¬ 
ture. Cf. M. I. Finley, The Ancient Economy (Berkeley, CA: University of Califor¬ 
nia Press, 1973); Douglas E. Oakman, Jesus and the Peasants (Eugene, OR: Wipf 
& Stock, 2008); Walter Scheidel and Sitta von Reden, eds., The Ancient Economy 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2002); Neville Morley. Trade in Classical 
Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007); Alan K. Bowman and An¬ 
drew Wilson, eds., T he Roman Agricultural Economy: Organisation, Investment, and 
Production (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013). 

10 In addition to works on the ancient economy (listed above), see also: G. E. M. de 
Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World: From the Archaic Age 
to the Arab Conquests. 2nd impression, corrected ed. (London: Duckworth, 1983); 
Peter Gamsey and Richard P. Sailer, The Roman Empire: Economy, Society and Cul¬ 
ture (London: Duckworth, 1987); Detlev Dormeyer, Folker Siegert, and J. Comelis 
de Vos, eds., Arbeit in der Antike, in Judentum und Christentum (Berlin: Lit, 2006); 
Catharina Lis and Hugo Soly, Worthy Efforts: Attitudes to Work and Workers in Pre- 
Industrial Europe (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

11 A system known as ‘tax farming’: the rich buy the right to levy taxes from the Ro¬ 
man government. In our context, we might call it privatisation of national infrastruc¬ 
ture: a lucrative business for the wealthy, and a convenient one for governments. For 
details on Roman taxation, see: Brent D. Shaw, “Roman Taxation”, in Civilization 
of the Ancient Mediterranean: Greece and Rome, Vol. 2, edited by Michael Grant 
and Rachel Kitzinger (New York, NY: Scribner’s, 1988), 809-27; Werner Stenger, 
‘Gebt dem Kaiser, was des Kaisers 1st...! 'Eine Sozialgeschichtliche Untersuchung zur 
Besteuerung Palastinas in Neutestamentlicher Zeit (Frankfurt am Main: Athenaum, 
1988); Fabian E. Udoh, To Caesar What Is Caesar’s: Tribute, Taxes and Imperial Ad¬ 
ministration in Early Roman Palestine (63 B.C.E.-70 C.E.) (Providence, RI: Brown 
Judaic Studies, 2005). 
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Introduction 

I find the term ‘identity’ difficult to define. The English dictionary says it 
refers to a “state of having unique identifying characteristics held by no 
other person or thing”. It indicates marks of recognition with which an in¬ 
dividual or a community is identified. It bears the marks of connectedness 
or relationality. Because of this, a person or a group of persons retains his 
or her identity precisely by changing, not by remaining with oneself as 
does a stone. Its relational character makes it a dynamic concept. 

Today we witness, more than ever in history, a renewed quest for identity 
in all its forms, of oppressed groups around the world. We think of groups 
who have been discriminated against and their identities suppressed such 
as the Kurds of Iraq and Turkey, the dalits of India, the Aborigines of 
Australia, the Maori people of New Zealand and the people of Hokkaido 
in Japan. 

Many had hoped that the end of the cold war would lead to peace and har¬ 
mony around the world. This is not to be so. Identity and its importance 
has become visibly alive in today’s world. Any project to be undertaken 
anywhere has to take realistic account of the fact that our present world is 
made up of identities. In one respect, this is healthy. It indicates abundant 
wealth that has been bestowed upon the human family. But this wealth as 
we watch the events unfold everyday has been turned into negative and 
competing identities. For this reason, it is important that we hold before 
us both an affirmative as well as a critical view of identity and its place in 
the building for a better world. 


Identity as this is perceived in Fiji and generally in the South Pacific is 
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first and foremost a communal phenomenon. It is related to the co mmuni ty and is re¬ 
lational through and through. The dictum, “I am because we are, and because we are, 
therefore I am” holds in many ways our understanding of identity, of who we are and 
what we may become. 

Looking Back on Our History 

Fiji was truly connected to the outside world after about 1801 when White explorers, 
traders and beachcombers began arriving to our shores in numbers. With the co min g of 
European trade, a material culture based on stone, shell, timber and bark began to give 
way to an imported economy based on steel and textiles. Fire arms also arrived at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century as well White missionaries with their Bible. Towards 
the close of the 1850s, increased interest in Fijian affairs was shown by France, Great 
Britain and the United States of America. Two of them - Great Britain and the Unit¬ 
ed States stationed their consuls in Fiji. For about three decades (1840-70), Fiji was 
swayed to and fro by external forces of all sorts as well as internal struggle for power. 
In 1874 the then colony was formally ceded to Great Britain and Sir Arthur Gordon 
was its first substantive governor. 

As an elected officer at the age of thirty one to order the affairs of the new colony in its 
formative years, Sir Arthur Gordon had serious limitations. He was never able to write 
or speak the Fijian language correctly. His speeches to the Fijians were made through 
interpreters. This means that his knowledge of Fijian society and modes of thought was 
acquired through the medium of interpreters. For this reason, he was often removed 
from reality. There are many subtle ways in which an interpreter can give a false im¬ 
pression of a situation. 

The governor was further estranged from the Fijians by his adoption of the position of 
a Fijian chief. His aristocratic upbringing had influenced him to take this course and by 
nature and nurture he considered his appointment as an instrument of divine purpose. 
His house was declared tabu (holy). All people passing it on the road, or sailing before 
it on canoes, gave the tama (shout of respect) which is accorded only to chiefs. Gordon 
had placed himself out of touch with the rest of the Fijian community by accepting a 
position at the apex of the Fijian social structure. This position incapacitated him to 
examine the Fijian society from within. 

As a social-Darwinist, Gordon devised a form of Native Administration using the 
framework of ‘Indirect Rule’ applied by colonial governments in various parts of the 
world and based on the belief that at this point in their developmental progress, the 
natives were best governed through an indigenous leadership hierarchy. The Fijians 
regarded this administration as an imported institution and directly under the control 
of the governor. The Council of Chiefs which sits up on the top was directly subject to 
Gordon’s authority. This Fijian Administration, as it is known today, established itself 
not only as “an orthodoxy” but also it became a bulwark for the preservation of the 
‘Fijian way of life’ 1 

For almost a century, the vanua (land and people) was set aside by the ruling govem- 
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ment, enjoying its patronage but not significantly shaping that government. 

Identity and Context 

A working definition given above underlines the point that identity, individual or col¬ 
lective, is con-textual in its design. It can best be recognised in a given context. What 
constitutes this context is fundamental to the description and articulation of identity 
in that same context. The mental image of the Pacific as a place; a home, is no longer 
strictly confined to geographical reality. It has become, in some sense an ideological 
term for political, economic and military interests of some bigger and richer nations. 
The term Oceania is increasingly being used by island scholars to include the area from 
Papua New Guinea in the West, Kiribati in the North, New Caledonia in the South and 
Maohi Nui or Tahiti to the East. It is used to characterize not only physical features but 
more importantly a growing sense of regional identity, a shared concern for the world’s 
largest ocean and a common vision for the future wellbeing of its people. It cannot and 
must not be simply grouped with Asia. It is a distinct region and in many ways unique. 
Environmental forces together with an awakened sense of vulnerability, exploitation, 
marginalization and exclusion have made their marks on the lives of islanders. 

For a broader perspective of this culture of exclusion, Professor Hauofa of Tonga has 
this to say, 

There already exists in our part of the world a single regional economy 
upon which has emerged a South Pacific Society, the privileged groups of 
which share a single dominant culture with increasingly marginalised lo¬ 
cal sub-cultures shared by the poorer classes. 3 

The ruling class of this dominant culture increasingly become culturally homogenous, 
sharing a common language which is English, the language of trade, information and 
the legal system. Proponents of this dominant culture are the educated elites right 
across society and they share common interests with business and ideological partners 
in Australia, New Zealand and Asia. The present imbalance in trade leave little or no 
choice for the islands but to be integrated into the Australian, New Zealand and Asian 
economy. This trend is further fuelled by the present process of globalisation. 

Professor Hauofa also observes that this emerging ruling culture engenders a sub¬ 
culture that is shared by the underprivileged, who mostly five in their villages in the 
smaller islands and rural areas and out of the mainstream of business activities, most 
if not all of which are still concentrated in towns and urban areas of the main islands. 

Because of this process of marginalisation and exclusion, subsistence economy be¬ 
comes the common lot of the excluded. It is the privileged who can afford to tell the 
poor to keep their traditions and safeguard their identity; they are usually reluctant 
to live the same experience themselves. This experience of being excluded from the 
mainstream of development is a force of its own. It is helplessness. Asking for bread 
but given a stone, for fish but given a snake (Matthew 7:9). 
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Identity as Strong Sense of Belonging 

A strong sense of belonging or connectedness is a way of life in the South Pacific. This 
connectedness is integrally related to what we call vanua (land) in Fiji. In a number 
of Pacific languages, the word for land is synonymous with the word for womb or 
placenta. The best examples are: fanua (Samoa), fonua (Tonga), fenua (Maohi Nui or 
Tahiti), and whenua (NZ Maori). There is that sense of belonging to the land that one 
gets a definitive sense of what it means to be a human being. It is not so much meaning 
as belonging to the vanua, basis of life on earth. One does not own the land; the vanua 
owns him or her. 

The term vanua includes both the land and the sea. A good number of creation stories 
and myths in the islands of the South Pacific are related to the sea. A Fijian does not 
think of hims elf as belonging within certain frontiers but as originating from the place 
where the founding-ancestor landed and after which the land was named. This landing- 
place may be a sea- related or land-related place. The Sea and Land are one; the former 
is regarded as the Mother. Much of our part of the world is water and it is sometimes 
described as ‘the liquid continent’. 

The interconnectedness of land, sea or river and sky in the world of the Fijians is ex¬ 
pressed through their totems which usually is a trilogy of ika (fish), kau (tree), and 
manumanu (bird). Each social unit known as yavusa has its own totems by which 
their members are identified individually and collectively. This indicates that they are 
connected to the three: land, sea and sky and therefore responsible for their care and 
wellbeing. 

The idea of one being owned by the vanua is called icavuti , 4 The land-owning unit in 
the Fijian social set-up is known as mataqali, the root of which can be traced back to a 
founding ancestor, who gave them their land in the first place. Both the founding ances¬ 
tor and the land he gave are carried in the notion of icavuti with which a mataqali and 
its individual members are identified and named. The name given in their icavuti may 
be related to a plant, or bird or an event of some significance that took place in their 
history as a people. 

The translation of icavuti in the English language is misleading. Icavuti implies ‘be¬ 
long to’, ‘being owned’. It follows that one does not own the land, the land owns him/ 
her. Man and land are one, He/she derives his name or identity and therefore his/her 
basic constitution as a human being from vanua which means both actual turf and com¬ 
munity of people. A Fijian social anthropologist describes this situation in this manner: 
The vanua contains the actuality of one’s past and the potentiality of one s 
future. It is an extension of the concept of self To most Fijians, the idea of 
parting with one’s vanua or land is tantamount to parting with one s life ” s 
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The English rendering for icavuti known as ‘title’ reverses this. It means one owns that 
piece of land. He or she can do anything he/she likes with it. 

When the British government set up a Commission in the 1870s to investigate claims 
to land titles, a distinguished anthropologist Dr. Lorimer Fison said in a public lecture 
in 1880 that ‘all land in Fiji was traditionally owned by mataqali and that all land, was 
according to immemorial customs, inalienable’. Quoting Dr. Fison, France has this to 
say: 


It is certain that, though the itaukei (indigenous people) may be driven 
from their lands by a stronger tribe, they do not acknowledge the most 
crushing defeat as an extinction of their title. In fact they consider their 
title to be inextinguishable as long as they themselves are not extinguished. 

It may be held in abeyance, but it cannot be destroyed. 6 

The Present Situation 

For ninety years, Fiji was a crown colony. Before it became independent in 1970, it 
went through different stages of constitutional development. Fiji’s population in July 
2005 was 893,354. Despite this small population, Fiji’s politics is quite complicated 
and this is due to its complex ethnic make-up. It has three power circles formed by 
economics: the largely subsistence culture of rural Fijians, the entrepreneurship of Eu¬ 
ropeans and Asians, and commercial labour of Indo-Fijians. 

It has suffered three military coups; two in 1987 and one in 2000. These events have 
brought to the surface the underlying ethnic tensions which had been characteristic of 
Fiji politics for a very long time. For the future stability of the country, Fiji must devise 
a level playing field of government where the three power circles already mentioned 
can become equal partners in the development of the country. Because of the unset¬ 
tling political situation in the last nineteen years or so, it has not been able to agree on a 
co mm on name by which all Fiji people can be called. As an independent and sovereign 
state, Fijian national identity is a non-entity. Communal differentiation inherited from 
the colonial era, while it carried noble intentions also engendered ethno-nationalism. 
This was clearly demonstrated in the coups of 1987 and 2000 and continue to drive the 
present politics of ethnicity in the country. Where do we go from here in our search for 
a Christian identity? 

Identities IN Community: A Christian Contribution 

What immediately comes to mind is that it would be quite irresponsible (not to say 
un-Christian) to discuss or articulate the idea of identity, individual or collective, away 
from real life-situations. This is the position taken by a good number of new religious 
groups coming into the islands of the South Pacific. It is a new wave of religious im- 
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perialism today in villages and outer islands. Some of these groups consider the local 
culture and customs as opposed to the gospel. Their presence and activities become a 
rival force in some villages and a challenge to traditional leadership. The spread and 
growth of these new religious groups raises the whole question of Christian identity in 
a situation facing enormous social change. In his introduction, Manfred Ernst has this 
to say: 

If the trend of change in religious affiliation over the last thirty years con¬ 
tinues, about one third of the generations after the next will worship in 
places other than those today . I0 

In a very religious situation such as ours, this observation cannot and must not be taken 
lightly. 

In Fiji, where for more than a century, Christianity has become permanently part of 
the local culture, drastic social changes are bound to severely challenge not only the 
Christian faith but also the receiving local culture. These new religious groups should 
be taken as a challenging force in history calling out for a re-description of Christian 
identity in the islands of the South Pacific. What does it mean to live as Christians and 
as a Christian community at this point in time in the Pacific? 

This question raises the relationship between the gospel and the local culture. There 
are aspects of the culture that are life-denying. These must be exposed and addressed. 
There also are aspects of it that support and affirm life. These must be shared with oth¬ 
ers in community. 

The relation between gospel and culture is an unresolved issue in Fiji. The fact should 
be faced, that is, the church in Fiji now exist in a post-coup situation. This fact calls for 
a drastic review of its missionary calling. After the coups in 1987 and 2000, the society 
has been ripped open and for this reason, the church’s agenda for mission and evange¬ 
lism must be radically revised. 

How does the gospel empower and liberate people such as indigenous, minority groups, 
women, people of other faiths and ethnic backgrounds, whose identities are systemati¬ 
cally crushed by dominant groups? This is a searching question not only for Fiji but 
also for the whole region of the South Pacific, including Australia and New Zealand. 
Liberation is for community. It builds people in community. The number of people who 
are being excluded daily from the mainstream of life-support systems is larger than 
ever in the history of humankind. There is economic and social exclusion, political 
exclusion, exclusion on the basis of race and gender and exclusion in terms of religious 
affiliation. 

Identity is a social product and will always remain an unfinished process. In his chapter 
on “Ethics and the New Man”, John Macquarrie advances five points about the rela¬ 
tional make-up of man. This is essentially related to human identity. All these points 
demonstrate the central biblical view of man. First, man is “changing man”, that is a 
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being ‘on the way’. Man is an incomplete creation. There is openness in this make-up 
that sets him continually on a journey of ‘becoming’. He is destined by his Creator to 
grow continually towards his greater destiny through his relationships. Man in the bi- 
ble is described not by way of definition^) but by way of narratives or stories - stories 
of his connectedness to land, rivers, mountains, animals, fish and the rest of creation. 
In the same way, this man is destined to constantly relate himself to God his Maker as 
well as to his neighbour. 

Secondly, “embodied man”, that is, a being in the world. There can never be a self, a 
community or a given human grouping without a world, a social location or context. In 
this world, the ‘self’ lives in constant interactions with other ‘selves’. The world is im¬ 
portant. In the context of the South Pacific, the vanua, fanua, fonua, fenua, whenua in 
which the individual or community find themselves is pivotal to self-understanding and 
identity. Thirdly, “social man”, that is, a being with others. Community was planted 
into the being of the human in the very process of his creation. “Let us make human¬ 
kind in our own image...” (Genesis 1:26). 

Fourthly, “man as agent”, that is, man is a doer. He does. His constitution as a human 
being is intended to engage him in the ‘creation’ of the world. He is given the permis¬ 
sion to become God’s co-worker, helping God to make this world better and better. He 
acts and does because of the actions that keep coming upon him through his relation¬ 
ships - his relationship with God, his relationship with other human beings and his 
relationship with the world and its happenings in the course of history. The ethical 
question here is not so much ‘what ought I to do? as ‘what am I to do’? His constitu¬ 
tion as a doer is intrinsic to his make-up as a human being. 

Fifthly, “man come of age”, that is, one who sees himself in his responsibility. Human 
identity, personal or communal is intended to live a responsible life in this world. The 
moral life of a Christian is taken as a response to the call of Christ. In a world where 
we go through the thrusting force and influence of globalization and different forces of 
violence, responsible action is called for in our various engagements in life. The ethi¬ 
cal question is therefore not so much ‘what is my end or goal’? as ‘what is going on’? 

The God who is the source of Life is a Trinitarian God - Creator, Redeemer and Giver 
of Life. Christian identity is identity in community. This finds its basis, its life and 
dynamism in the community of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Here, there is distinc¬ 
tion but not separation. Distinction that may be interpreted as identity in all its various 
forms, but in and for community. For the Father is not the Son, and the Son is not the 
Father but they are united by the power of the bond of Love that must be called the 
Holy Spirit, Giver of Life. That is the perichoretic community wherein Christian iden¬ 
tity may be found. 

Conclusion 

Christian identity is called into being, constantly defined and energised by a compel¬ 
ling vision. This vision is the eschatological vision of the reuniting of all things in 
Christ. This is found in Ephesians 1:10: 
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As a plan for the fullness of time, 

To gather up all things in Him, things 
In Heaven and things on earth. 

That unifying focus should be allowed to capture our attention and vision and enlarge 
our hearts. 


NOTES 

1 See Nayacakalou 1975: 3 

2 See Tuwere 2002: 67 

3 See Anthony Hooper et.al (eds.) 1987: 1 

4 For a fuller elucidation of this concept, see Tuwere 2002: 49f. 

5 SeeRavuvu 1983:70 

6 See France 1969: 120 

7 For a fuller explanation of the present situation in Fiji, see CCF 2001: 5-7. 

8 This is fully documented and discussed by Manfred Ernst in Winds of Change, 
1994. 

9 See my response to Winds of Change in P JT 1994:27-31. 

10 Ernst 1994:4 
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Spirituality and Attitudes towards Nature in the 

Pacific Islands: Insights for Enabling Climate- 
Change Adaptation 
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Abstract 


Prof. Patrick D. 
Nunn 


A sample of 1226 students at the University of the South Pacific, the 
premier tertiary institution in the Pacific Islands, answered a range of 
questions intended to understand future island decision-makers’ atti¬ 
tudes towards Nature and concern about climate change. Questions ask¬ 
ing about church attendance show that the vast majority of participants 
have spiritual values that explain their feelings of connectedness to Na¬ 
ture which in turn may account for high levels of pessimism about the 
current state of the global/Pacific environment. Concern about climate 
change as a future livelihood stressor in the Pacific region is ubiquitous 
at both societal and personal levels. While participants exhibited a de¬ 
gree of understanding matching objective rankings about the vulnerabil¬ 
ity of their home islands/countries, a spatial optimism bias was evident 
in which ‘other places’ were invariably regarded as ‘worse’. Through 
their views on climate change concern, respondents also favored a psy¬ 
chological distancing of environmental risk in which ‘other places’ were 
perceived as more exposed than familiar ones. Influence from spiritual¬ 
ity is implicated in both findings. Most interventions intended to reduce 
exposure to environmental risk and to enable effective and sustainable 
adaptation to climate change in the Pacific Islands region have failed to 
acknowledge influences on decision making of spirituality and connect¬ 
edness to Nature. Messages that stress environmental conservation and 
stewardship, particularly if communicated within familiar and respected 
religious contexts, are likely to be more successful than secular ones. 
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1. Introduction 


In terms of human dependence on ecosystems and exposure of these to climate change, 
the Pacific Islands region is considered among the most immediately vulnerable (Bar¬ 
nett and Campbell 2010). Sea-level rise is causing direct inundation and more regular 
flooding of coastal lowlands, increased groundwater salinization, and erosion of soft- 
sediment shorelines, all of which are expected to become more widespread (Nurse et 
al. 2014). Innovative solutions will need to be found soon as coastal peoples are in¬ 
creasingly displaced and their livelihoods become unviable. 

Many proposed adaptive solutions for Pacific islands are based on ones developed in 
different cultural and environmental contexts, one reason they have met with negligible 
success (McNamara 2013; Nunn 2009). Cultural appropriateness is key for without 
commu-nity support for a particular adaptive strategy it is unlikely to be sustained, 
particularly in rural locations where government outreach is often limited. Knowing 
what Pacific people think about the natural environment and the ways their interactions 
with it may be challenged, now and in the future, is thus essential to developing and 
sustaining adaptation. 

In the Pacific, as elsewhere, the influence of spiritual beliefs in shaping attitudes to¬ 
wards environmental risk is considerable (Haluza-DeLay 2014). There are practical 
implications in knowing to what degree such beliefs are privileged over western/global 
scientific ones and how the success and pace of adaptive activities may be affected 
in consequence. This paper reports a study of Pacific Islander attitudes towards the 
environment, its changes experienced and anticipated, with a view towards providing 
insights into the optimal design of adaptive strategies. 

2. Context 

The Pacific Basin is dotted with islands - home to some 10 million people - that total 
around 0.34% of its total area (Fig. 1). Most people occupy island coasts, dependent on 
foods acquired offshore or from coastal lowlands. Combined with increased demand 
on coastal resources, sea-level rise has already had depleted the supply of these foods 
and is likely to do so increasingly in the future. Coastal adaptation involves a need 
to relocate vulnerable settlements as well as a renegotiation of traditional livelihoods 
(Campbell 2014). 


A body of knowledge about the natural environment developed in all major Pacific Is¬ 
land cultures. Deities were held to account for much environmental change, particularly 
disasters, while predictable harvests and reliable supplies of wild foods were invariably 
sought by maintaining divine goodwill. Despite the almost total Christianization of the 
Pacific Islands within the past century, echoes of pre-Christian spiritual beliefs pervade 
many environmental interactions (Dormer 2007; Foale et al. 2011). 


The foundations of future environmental sustainability in the Pacific Islands are likely 
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likely to lie in a mix of traditional knowledge and scientific information filtered through 
worldviews of Pacific Island decisionmakers (Nunn et al. 2014; Olson 1997). In rural 
contexts, such decisionmakers are likely to be influenced more by tradition and lo¬ 
cal precedent than science At national level, decisionmakers are likely to be informed 
more by a combination of their formal knowledge of global change and their traditional 
understanding of local environments. This study characterizes the worldviews of the 
latter group through an understanding of attitudes of the next generation of Pacific 
Island decisionmakers studying at the University of the South Pacific (USP), the fore¬ 
most tertiary institution in the Pacific region that serves students from 12 island coun¬ 
tries (USP 2014) (see Fig. 1). 

Climate Change 

Fig. 1 Map of the Pacific Islands region showing that part served by the University of 

the South Pacific 


China 


The region served by 
Japan The university of the 

South Pacific (USP) 


Southeast Asia 



New Zealand 


North America 


Easter Island 


3. Methods and sampling 


Pacific Islanders studying at USP in 2013 were asked about spiritual beliefs, attitudes 
towards Nature, 1 and climate-change concern: the survey administered online using 
Qualtrics™. Since English is a second language for almost all USP students, the survey 
was written in the English most speak in order to optimize participation. Key questions 
were comparable to similar surveys (Hine et al. 2013; Maibach et al. 2011). 


The student sample closely matched the range of nationalities, gender split, academic 
bias (measured by Faculty of study), and level of study at USP and is therefore repre- 
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sentative of the USP student corpus and, by extension, the next generation of national 
decision makers in Pacific Island countries. Although 1796 students completed the sur¬ 
vey, some did so in such incomplete form that it was impossible to analyse responses 
meaningfully; others were excluded because they incorrectly answered a question in¬ 
tended to ensure that they were reading all questions. 2 This left 1226 responses (Table 
!)■ 

Given that most spiritual beliefs in the Pacific are contextualized within formalized 
religion (Austin 2014), a single question (Do you regularly attend religious services?) 
captured whether or not a participant held such beliefs. If the participant answered yes, 
then a follow-up question (How many times a month do you attend religious services?) 
measured the strength of their religious adherence, considered to proxy the degree to 
which spiritual beliefs influence everyday attitudes towards the external world (Iannac- 
cone 1991). 


Table 1: Sample key characteristics relative to the population of all students at the University 

of the South Pacific in 2013 



Total population of students at the University of 
the South Pacific 


Sample 








■1 


■1 ■ 

■ 





Country 

FTE 2012 

FTE 2013 


%(2012-13) 

Number 

% 

Cook Islands 

56.8 

61.6 

59.2 

0.5 

3 

0.2 


7004.1 

7702.6 

7353.35 

56.1 

750 

61.2 

Kiribati 

674.4 

731 

702.7 

5.4 

42 

3.4 

Marshall Islands 

81.5 

mE&mm 

95.25 

0.7 

3 

0.2 

Nauru 

43.1 

36.6 

39.85 

0.3 

5 

0.4 

Niue 

8.9 

5.8 

7.35 

0.1 

1 

HEflHl 

Samoa 

296.5 

334.2 

315.35 

2.4 


4.1 

Solomon Islands 

2246.5 

2415 

2330.75 

17.8 

169 

13.8 

Tokelau 


36.3 

38.35 

0.3 

1 

0.1 

Tonga 

589.6 

647.1 

618.35 

4.7 

37 

3.0 

Tuvalu 

232.8 

221.9 

227.35 

1.7 

25 

2.0 

V anuatu 

1163.4 


1182.1 

9.0 

93 

7.6 

other 

144 

146.1 

^ m 

1.1 

47 

3.8 

Total 

12.582 

13,648 

13,115 

100 

1226 

100.0 

2. Gender 

2012 


average 2012-13 



% 

Female 

6717 

7302.5 


53.4 

533 

43.5 

Male 

5865 

6345.5 

6105.25 

46.6 

693 

56.5 

Total 

12.582 

13,648 

13,115 

100 

1226 

100.0 


2012 

2013 

average 2012-13 

1 MUBBI 

Number 

% 

Arts.. Law and Education 

2783.4 

3181 

2982.2 


281 

22.9 

Business and Economics 

3695.1 


3859.15 

39.4 

HEEEHKi 

35.9 

E3339H ■" 

2831.8 

3082.2 

2957 

30.2 

505 

41.2 

cross-Faculty 

3271.7 

3361.6 

^EE&sEEflKiSiSI 




■ 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Total population of students at the University of the 
South Pacific 


Sample 









Total 

12,582 

13,648 

13,115 




Total without cross 
-Faculty 

9310.3 

10,286.4 

9798.35 

100 

1226 

100.0 

1. Level of principal 
study 

2012 

2013 

average 2012— 
13 

% (2012-13) 

Number 

% 

first-year under¬ 
graduate (100- 
level) 

3533.1 

3799.2 

3666.15 

28.0 

362 

29.5 

second-year under¬ 
graduate (200- 
level) 

2672.2 

3210.7 

2941.45 

22.4 

255 

20.8 

third-year under¬ 
graduate (300- 
level) 

2003.1 

2088 

2045.55 

15.6 

397 

32.4 

postgraduate level 

647 

796.5 

721.75 

5.5 

137 

11.2 

other 

3726.6 

3753.6 

3740.1 

28.5 

75 

6.1 

Total 

12.582 

13.648 

13 f 115 

100.0 

1226 

100.0 









Questions followed intended to probe respondent attitudes towards the natural world 
and its current condition. Given that the main USP campus (Suva, Fiji) is urban, the 
next question (When you leave the city/town and go into the natural environment, how 
do you feel?) measured these attitudes by a Likert scale of adherence to three state¬ 
ments (I often feel that I am part of Nature; I often feel a personal connection with 
thin gs in Nature, like trees, wildlife, or the view on the horizon; My own welfare is 
linked to the welfare of Nature); this derives from the Connectedness to Nature scale 
(Mayer and Frantz 2004). The next questions sought respondent views of the condition 
of the natural environment globally (How would you rate the condition of the natural 
environment in the world today?) and in their home island or local area (On the island 
(or the place) that you come from, how would you rate the condition of the natural en¬ 
vironment today?). 

The final set of questions sought to discover the degree to which respondents were con¬ 
cerned about climate change. The first (How worried are you about climate change?) 
measured individual anxiety, the next (If nothing is done to reduce the rate of climate 
change, how big a problem will this be for people in the Pacific Islands?) asked about 
future effects of climate change for Pacific people, and the last (Are you concerned 
about how climate change might affect YOU and your future?) used a Likert scale to 
measure what climate change meant to an individual. 

Results were analysed using SPSS version 22. Responses were treated as categorical 
and therefore mostly percentages are reported. Chi-square analyses (%2) were used 
to test relation-ships between connectedness to Nature, perception of climate-change 
impact and condition of the environment, and demographic factors, namely gender, 
church attendance, year of study (first, second, third, postgraduate), and age (50th per¬ 
centile split; >22 yr. vs <22 yr). 
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4. Results and analysis 


Most participants (80.3 %) regularly attend religious services; of these most at least 
weekly (89 %), more than one third more than once a week (Table 2). These values 
suggest that respondents are likely to be routinely exposed to situations in which they 
contemplate their role in the natural world, a dominant theme in recent Christian ex¬ 
pression in the Pacific (Kempf 2012). The proportion of respondents with a declared 
religious affiliation in this survey is paralleled in official statistics; for example, both 
the 2007 Census in Fiji and the 2011 Census in Tonga showed that <1 % of the popu¬ 
lation stated they had no religion. If they are measuring the same thing, the difference 
between the figures for religious observance in census data (>99 %) and this survey 
(80.3 %) is likely attributable to the lapses in church attendance USP students experi¬ 
ence living away from home and skepticism from exposure to novel situations and 
curricula. The analysis in this paper assumes all respondents to be spiritually engaged 
which informs their attitudes towards Nature and concern about climate change. 

4.1. Connectedness to nature 

Just under 90 % of respondents reported feeling part of Nature, having a personal con¬ 
nection with the natural environment, and thought their welfare was linked to Nature. 
Such connect-edness is rooted in Pacific Island cultures and also driven by experience 
for participants raised in rural areas. It is unsurprising that most respondents therefore 
believe their welfare is inextricably linked to that of the natural environment. 


Table 2 Proportion of respondents per survey item (n = 1226) 

Questions to identify spiritual influences on participants’ attitudes 


Yes 

No 


Do you regularly attend religious services? 

81% 

19% 

(If yes) How many times each month do you attend 
religious services? 

Once/month: 11 % 


Once/week: 53 % 


>Once/week: 35 % 





Questions regarding attitudes towards the natural world and its current condition 

When you leave the city /town and go into the nat¬ 
ural environment, how do you feel? 

Strongly disagree/ 
Disagree 

Neither agree/ 
Disagree 

Agree/Strongly 

agree 

I often feel that I am a part of Nature 

6% 

5% 

89% 

I often feel a personal connection with things in Na¬ 
ture, like trees, wildlife, or the 

6% 

8% 

86% 

view on the horizon 




My own welfare is linked to the welfare of Nature 

5% 

9% 

86% 


Very bad/bad 

Neither good nor 
bad 

Good/Very good 

H ow would you rate the condition of the natural envi¬ 
ronment in the world today? 

68% 

22% 

10% 

On the island (or the place) that you come from, how 
would you rate the condition 

40% 

23% 

37% 

of the natural environment today? 
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Table 2 Continued: 


Questions asking about climate-change concern 





Extremely worried 

Bit worried 

Not realty/Not at 
all worried 

How worried are you about climate change? 

65% 

31% 

4% 


Huge problem 

Quite a big prob¬ 
lem 

Small/No prob¬ 
lem 

If nothing is done to reduce the rate of climate 
change, how big a problem will this 

86% 

13% 

1% 

be for people in the Pacific Islands? 





Really concerned 

Slightly concerned 

Not concerned 

Are you concerned about how climate change might 
affect YOU and your future? 

82% 

18% 

1% 


The relationship between the three connectedness-to-Nature questions and gender, age, 
and church attendance was examined, based on the 5-point Likert scale responses. No 
gender differences were found (all p > .05). Differences did emerge by age group in 
terms of feeling that one’s welfare is linked to Nature (%2 (4, N = 1220) = 29.10, p < 
.001), feeling a personal connection with Nature (%2 (4, N = 1220) = 20.51, p < .001), 
and feeling part of Nature (%2 (4, N = 1220) = 23.87, p < .001). 

While all respondents reported feeling connected to and part of Nature, differences 
were noted across the ‘disagree’ and ‘strongly disagree’ response options by age. Older 
respondents were more likely to say that they did not feel a close personal connection 
with Nature, feel part of Nature, or that their welfare was linked to Nature. For exam¬ 
ple, in response to the question ‘I feel a close personal connection with Nature’, 71 % 
of the respondents who selected ‘strongly disagree’ were >22 yr. compared to 28 % for 
those <22 yr., while the sample was evenly split by age (n = 620 > 22 yr). About twice 
as many younger people were ambivalent in their response (65 % selected ‘neutral’) to 
the question about whether they felt their welfare was linked to Nature. 

Year of study was not related to two of the three connectedness questions (feeling part 
of Nature, personal connection to Nature, p > .05) although differences emerged for the 
welfare question (y2 (12, N = 1151) = 22.77, p < .05). While most did feel their welfare 
was connected to Nature, this increased with year of study. For example, 46 % of first- 
year and 56 % of third-year/postgraduate students strongly agreed that their welfare 
was connected to Nature. 

Church attendance was significantly related to feeling part of Nature (%2 (4, N = 1146) 
= 13.27, p < .05) and having a personal connection to Nature (%2 (4, N = 1146) = 20.56, 
p < .05) but not feeling that one’s welfare was linked to Nature (p > .05). Although the 
general pattern was for participants to report feeling connected to Nature, those who 
attended church were more extreme. For example, 54 % of regular attendees strongly 
agreed they felt part of Nature compared to 36 % who selected ‘agree’. 

4.2 State of the natural environment 
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Most respondents rate the state of the world’s natural environment badly (26 % ‘very 
bad’, 42 % ‘bad’) yet around half (13 % ‘very bad’, 27 % ‘bad’) give the same response 
when rating their home island (or locale). The relationship between the state-of-the- 
natural-environment questions and gender, age, and church attendance was examined; 
since <1 % of respondents rated the condition of the natural world as ‘very good’, this 
option was excluded from analysis. 

Year of study and church attendance were not related to ratings of either global or lo¬ 
cal environmental condition. Gender and age both showed a similar pattern wherein 
they were not related to perception of the world’s environment but were significantly 
related to the perception of home environment (gender, y2 (4, N = 1217) = 10.01, p < 
.05; age, %2 (4, N = 1212) = 25.14, p < .05). Of those reporting their home environment 
to be in bad condition, females were over-represented when stating that it was very bad 
(female =62 %, male =37 %) and bad (female =60 %, male =39 %); more older than 
younger people (64 % vs 36 %) rated it as very bad. Differences also emerged at the 
other extreme in that 61 % of the participants who rated the condition of their home 
environment as very good were older and 39 % were younger. 

4.3 Climate-change concern 

Most respondents worry about climate change, as shown by the response to the ques¬ 
tion nothing is done to reduce the rate of climate change, how big a problem will this be 
for people in the Pacific Islands? where the vast majority (86 %) regard climate change 
as a ‘huge’ future problem for Pacific people (see Table 2). Most (99 %) stated that cli¬ 
mate change would affect them and their future, making it clear that climate change is 
not perceived as an abstract threat in the Pacific. 

Questions about climate-change concern centred on three issues: ‘general concern’, 
‘per-ceived magnitude of problem’, and ‘personalized concern’. The influence of spir¬ 
ituality, gender, age, home island, area, and year of study on each of these issues is 
discussed in the subsections below. 

General concern most respondents were either ‘a bit worried’ (31 %) or ‘extremely 
worried’ (65 %) about climate change. Regular church attendees differed in their gen¬ 
eral concern depending on attendance frequency. Those attending church more than 
once a week were most concerned (M = 2.70, SD = 0.52), more than those who limit 
their attendance to once a week (M = 2.61, SD = 0.54, p = .028), and more than those 
who attend only monthly (M = 2.59, SD = 0.59, p = .064). This relationship may be 
explained by the exposure to connectedness to Nature messages which have long been 
part of religious teaching in the Pacific and may also point to the efficacy of contempo¬ 
rary climate-change messaging by the churches. 
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General concern did not vary by gender. Age differences emerged (%2 (2, N = 1212) = 
10.05, p < .05) wherein 70 % of the people who were ‘not really worried’ about climate 
change were >22 yr. 

Given that 94 % of our sample respondents come from high islands and just 6 % from 
atolls, it is not statistically sound to examine differences. Yet of the 71 participants from 
atolls, 61 participants were ‘extremely worried’ while a further 6 were a ‘bit worried’. 


There is no significant difference by year of study, suggesting students develop views 
regarding climate change before commencing university and that what they learn there 
merely strengthens those views. A belief that the condition of the natural world is poor 
was significantly related to greater concern over climate change (r = -.237, p < .001, 
n= 1226). 

Perceived magnitude of problem and personalized concern Only exploratory analyses 
are possible when comparing differences by demographic factors in response to the fi¬ 
nal question in Table 2 because most respondents thought that climate change would be 
a huge problem for Pacific people. Within this category, there is no difference between 
older and younger participants but there were more females (57 %) than males (43 %) 
and a much larger proportion of church attendees (82 %) than non-attendees (18 %). 
This pattern is almost identical across personalized concern. 


5. Discussion 

Discussion is subdivided according to groups of questions about spiritual engagement 
(5.1), feeling part of Nature (5.2), condition of the natural environment (5.3), and cli¬ 
mate-change concern (5.4). 

5.1 Spiritual engagement 

Millennia old, Pacific Island societies exhibited spiritual beliefs regarding the natural 
environ-ment that governed the ways people interacted with it (Crosby 1994). The 
spread of Christianity challenged such beliefs causing them to become separated into 
those that were compatible with Christian teachings and those that were not, the latter 
then often becoming part of ‘folk religion’. The latter runs as an undercurrent through 
many rural communities in the Pacific today, occasionally finding wider expression for 
tourism purposes or in festivals marking key events (DeBlock 2013; Pigliasco 2010). 

Most USP students are spiritually engaged, which likely informs their attitudes to¬ 
wards Nature and influences their responses to those forces - like climate change - 
that threaten its integrity. This degree of spiritual engagement invites comparison with 
similar populations elsewhere, such as those in parts of Africa (Dominguez et al. 2010), 
Asia (Byg and Salick 2009) and South America (Paerregaard 2013) where spiritual 
beliefs influence contemporary environmental interactions and perceptions. 
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Yet the situation in the Pacific Islands contrasts with that in countries where the most 
detailed studies of people’s environmental attitudes and perceptions of climate change 
have been carried out. These include Australia (Hine et al. 2013), where official data 
suggests that 62 % of the population are periodically spiritually engaged through formal 
religious expres-sions, 3 and the USA (Leiserowitz 2006; Maibach et al. 2011) where 
the equivalent figure is around 45 % (Rossi and Scappini 2014). The latter figure is of 
those who attend church at least once a month and is therefore directly comparable to 
the USP figure of 80.3 %. 

5.2 Feeling part of nature 

There is a dichotomy between cultures that separate Nature from humanity, as in most 
western societies, and those in which Nature is anthropomorphized, a part of humanity, 
as in most Asia-Pacific cultures (Schlehe 2010). This may crudely explain the contrast 
between those Pacific Islanders who agree that they feel part of Nature (89 %), believe 
they have a personal connection with Nature (86 %), or whose welfare is linked to 
that of Nature (86 %), and people from contrasting (western) cultures. For example, a 
2011 survey of Australians found that 76 % agreed they were part of Nature while 75 
% linked their own welfare to that of Nature, 4 something interpreted as Ba substantial 
proportion of the Australian population sees themselves as very pro-environmental A 
and that in consequence they regard climate change as Ban important matter A (Reser et 
al. 2012a: 45). These results differ to those from elsewhere in the world where increas¬ 
ing alienation from the environment - so-called ‘Nature-Deficit Disorder’ (Louv 2011) 
- is resulting in a lack of environmental awareness. 

The idea of ‘feeling part of Nature’ was inspired by the Connectedness to Nature scale 
that is a dependable Bpredictor of ecological behaviour and subjective well-being A 
(Mayer and Frantz 2004: 503). Across five studies, sampling primarily university stu¬ 
dents from the USA, these authors showed that connectedness to Nature was reason¬ 
ably high (e.g., study 1 M = 3.65 on a 5-point scale) and related to a range of pro- 
environmental behaviours and positive environmental values yet inversely related to 
consumerism. Similar to our findings, no difference was found by gender. Connected¬ 
ness to Nature was related to increasing age in a community sample but not the univer¬ 
sity samples (Mayer and Frantz 2004). 

5.3 Condition of the natural environment 

USP respondents strongly believed the world to be in a worse condition than their 
home island, a spatial optimism bias found in comparable surveys (Gifford et al. 2009) 
and explainable by a comforting yet irrational distancing of environmental risk (Spen¬ 
ce and Pidgeon 2010). This result is also consistent with the idea that ‘other places’ 
are less favoured, less desirable, and therefore invariably ‘worse’ than one’s cherished 
home place, a common human trait. It is also consistent with a worldview that regards 
Pacific Island environments as more pristine, often God-given, in contrast to a world 
where a loss of spiritual connections with the land have led to relinquishment of envi¬ 
ronmental stewardship and deterioration in environmental quality (Tuan 1974). 
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Our participants rated the condition of the world’s environment as much worse than 
that of their home environment. For example, the condition of the world’s environment 
was rated as ‘very bad’ (26 %) or ‘bad’ (42 %) compared to the condition of the home 
environment (13 % and 27 % respectively). Gifford et al. (2009) found evidence of 
this spatial bias in 15 of the 18 countries they studied although these did not include 
Pacific Islands. Our findings therefore add to the larger research base concerning the 
robust nature of spatial biases. Similar findings have been reported with participants 
from Australia, where 76 % of respondents rated the condition of their local region 
towards the good to excellent range of the scale while only 52 % gave the same ratings 
to the condition of the world (Reseretal. 2012a). Comparison of these ratings between 
the participants from the Pacific Islands in our study and the Australian participants in 
Reser et al.’s (2012a) paper suggest that Pacific Islanders are twice as likely to rate the 
condition of the natural world and their home environment as poor. 

Although the Pacific Islands region may not be viewed as densely populated (see 
Table 3), parts are. Combined with variations in landscape sensitivity and exposure 
to processes of change, particularly extreme events, variations in population density 
have produced a diversity of environmental conditions. In this case, ‘condition’ may 
be equated with the degree of pristineness of the natural environment and its ability 
to provide the goods and services its inhabitants have long valued. In general, places 
where population densities are highest and where the pace of development has been 
fastest are in a worse condition than places where the converse is true. 

In a landmark study, the question of perceived and actual environmental condition, 
current and future, was compared across 18 countries by Gifford et al. (2009); respond¬ 
ent perceptions were contrasted with an expert assessment. While the spatial diversity 
of environmental condition (see above) in the Pacific Island countries from which re¬ 
spondents in the USP survey came and a lack of sufficient data to calculate assessment 
scores do not allow direct comparison with that of Gifford et al. (2009), some objective 
data are available. We use the E nvironmental Vulnerability Index (EVI) calculated 
from available data by the Columbia University Center for International Earth Science 
Information Network (CIESIN 2007). This EVI was developed originally to measure 
comparative vulnerability in Pacific Island countries and allows countries to be classi¬ 
fied as resilient (X < 215), at risk (215 < X < 265), vulnerable (265 < X < 315), highly 
vulnerable (315 < X < 365) or (5) extremely vulnerable (X > 365) (Kaly et al. 2004). 
The EVI measures exposure to future environmental change and incorporates a meas¬ 
ure of current environmental condition, allowing its use as a proxy measure for this. 

Table 3: Population densities (www.spc.int/prism) and Environmental Vulnerabil¬ 
ity Index (EVI) scores (Kaly et al. 2004; CIESIN 2007) for Pacific Island coun¬ 
tries from which USP respondents originated. Also shown are mean scores for re¬ 
sponses regarding the conditions of participants’ home countries. The correlation 
between rank-ordered EVI and participant’s ranking is .507 (p < .001) 
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Island country 

Population density 
(persons/km2) 

EVI 

Environmental vul¬ 
nerability classifica¬ 
tion 

EVI ranking 
(most to least 
vulnerable) 

Mean score: On the 
island (or the place) 
that you come from, 
how would you rate 
the condition of the 
natural environment 
today? 

n 


Cook Islands 

64 

383 

Extremely vulnera¬ 
ble 

4 

3.67 

3 

Fiji 

47 

335 

Highly vulnerable 

9 

2.98 

750 

Kiribati 

134 

385 

Extremely vulnera¬ 
ble 

3 

1.64 

42 

Marshall Is¬ 
lands 

299 

348 

Highly vulnerable 

6 

3.33 

3 

Nauru 

499 

421 

Extremely vulnera¬ 
ble 

1 

2.2 

5 

Niue 

6 

309 

Vulnerable 

10 

- 

1 

Samoa 

64 

341 

Highly vulnerable 

7= 

2.96 

50 

Solomon Is¬ 
lands 

22 

281 

Vulnerable 

11 

3 

169 

Tokelau 

98 

341 

Highly vulnerable 

7= 

- 

1 

Tonga 

138 

400 

Extremely vulnera¬ 
ble 

2 

2.46 

37 

Tuvalu 

420 

359 

Highly vulnerable 

5 

2.24 

25 

Vanuatu 

22 

280 

Vulnerable 

12 

3.33 

93 









In Table 3, for each of the 12 countries from which USP respondents came, EVI scores 
are given, ranked and classified, alongside the mean scores for the perceived condition 
of their home locale from each of these countries. The weighted correlation between 
these ranks was .507 (p < .001) although caution should be applied when interpreting 
this because some countries are home to only a few respondents. Nevertheless, there 
is a reasonable agreement between the two measures. For example, there is an 80 % 
agreement when considering the overlap between the top five more vulnerable loca¬ 
tions as measured by the EVI and by participants’ responses in the current study. This 
finding suggests that Pacific Islanders from each of these locations have a good under¬ 
standing of the seriousness of the threat to their homelands, which is consistent with 
Gifford et al.’s (2009) finding of a strong correlation between citizen and expert rating 
of environmental vulnerability across 18 nations. 

5.4 Concern about climate change 

As with many other surveys within the past decade, concern about the global impacts 
of climate change is extremely high among USP students with 96 % expressing anxiety. 
This contrasts with 71 % of British respondents and 66.3 % of Australian respondents 
reporting similar levels of global concern in a 2011 survey (Reser et al. 2012b: 46-47). 
On a 4-point scale (where higher scores indicate greater concern), the average levels 
of concern over climate change were also very similar to the mean for the Australian 
(M = 2.83, SD = 0.93) and British (M = 2.90, SD = 0.92) samples, both of which were 
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almost a whole point lower than the average in our sample (M = 3.60, SD = 0.58). 
These values are substantially higher than the 52 % of Americans surveyed in March 
2015 who are at least ‘somewhat worried’ about climate change (Leiserowitz et al. 
2015). The difference between Pacific Islander global concern and concern elsewhere 
is likely to be the combined result of Pacific worldviews and the influences of contem¬ 
porary messaging by secular media and religious organizations. 

Media messaging is powerful within the Pacific Islands region (Robie 2014) with much 
emphasis on extreme and negative scenarios combined with uncritical interpretations 
of local environmental change as the result of ‘climate change’. The fact that few Pa¬ 
cific [Island-based] journalists provide adequate background or ... the context that is 
needed to make sense of a news or current affairs development (Robie 2008: 224) 
has inevitably led to a situation in Pacific Island media messages where,the voices of 
Pacific Islanders are rarely heard ... and climate change impacts in the Pacific are usu¬ 
ally framed in ways that center the interests and concerns of more powerful countries A 
(Dreher and Voyer 2015: 59). 

For example, recent research has challenged global narratives regarding the extreme 
vulnerability and lack of resilience to climate change that are apparently characteristic 
of Pacific Island countries (Farbotko 2010). Yet our results might suggest that Pacific 
Islands’ future leaders subscribe uncritically to pessimist narratives. Given the domi¬ 
nance of ‘global’ views of climate-change threats in Pacific Islands’ media and edu¬ 
cational curricula, this is unsurprising. The contrast with the situation in Australia and 
the USA where people are exposed to more balanced and sometimes more optimistic 
(including sceptic/denialist) news reporting (Speck 2010) may explain their lower lev¬ 
els of global concern (see above). 

Religious messaging in the Pacific is arguably as equally powerful as secular messag¬ 
ing (Haluza-DeLay 2014). Most Pacific Island churchgoers are Christian although they 
invariably identify more closely with a particular faith group. The Christian churches 
in the Pacific Islands region link through the ecumenical Pacific Conference of Church¬ 
es (PCC) to develop common positions on various secular issues, including climate 
change. The PCC’s position on the latter is enshrined in the 2009 Moana Declaration, 5 
notable for its prescient acceptance of an imminent need for relocation of vulnerable 
settlements to less-vulnerable locations. Through the Moana Declaration, individual 
churches and their representatives have fashioned messages that have spread through¬ 
out Pacific Island communities with the result of raising awareness about the effects 
of climate change. Lower levels of spiritual engagement in richer countries admit a 
greater role for secular media to influence levels of global concern. 

Most Pacific Islanders (99 %) in our survey regard climate change as a ‘huge’ (86 %) or 
‘quite a big’ (13 %) future problem for the Pacific, more than the 78 % of Australians 
who rated climate change as a ‘very’ or ‘somewhat serious’ problem for Australia in a 
2011 survey (Reser et al. 2012b). The difference may be attributable to the pessimist 
media messaging that dominates the Pacific region in contrast to the broader discus¬ 
sions in the Australian media, much of which is unusually (in a global context) scepti¬ 
cal about climate change (Speck 2010). 
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The higher level of global versus local concern (+10 % in the Pacific Islands) is not 
matched by the Australian data (-12 %) yet is consistent in older surveys of Ameri¬ 
cans; 68 % of those in the 2002-2003 survey were concerned about the impacts of cli¬ 
mate change on people around the world but just 13 % on their local community (Leis- 
erowitz 2006). It was easier in the past to believe that such disparities might explain a 
preference for global action rather than local-level adaptation but these recent data hint 
at a more complex picture that is likely to be the outcome of different messaging from 
trusted sources. 

Virtually all USP respondents believed that climate change would affect them person¬ 
ally, something that may be attributable to pessimistic media messaging reinforced by 
perceptions/ observations of deteriorating Pacific Island environments. It is plausible 
to suppose that these views are reinforced by contemporary spiritual messages that 
emphasize failures of environ-mental stewardship as well as more long-held culturally- 
contextualized beliefs that interpret such situations as meriting divine punishment, as 
in comparable situations elsewhere. For example, a study of Tibetan villagers identified 
a number of spiritual explanations for climate change that involved various types of 
human misconduct while others were more fatalistic (Byg and Salick 2009). In con¬ 
trast, research in Tuvalu (central Pacific) found that Bclimate change was not an issue 
of concern due to the special relationship Tuvalu has with God A (Mortreux and Barnett 
2009: 109) which is likely to be an expression of the people’s dominant Christian faith 
that reinforces their innate cultural resilience, an ‘alternative narrative’ not yet silenced 
(Farbotko 2010). 

A 2011 survey of Australian and British respondents also asked about the personal im¬ 
pacts of climate change; 62 % of the Australians and 60 % of the British respondents 
were either ‘very concerned’ or ‘fairly concerned’ about personal consequences (Reser 
et al. 2012b) compared to the 82 % of USP respondents who were ‘really concerned’. 
The mean ratings for Australian and British respondents expressing concern about the 
personal impacts of climate change were very similar (M = 2.72, SD = 0.90 and M = 
2.63, SD = 0.89 respectively, on a 1^4 scale); slightly lower than the mean reported in 
our sample of 2.81 (SD = 0.41) which was measured on a 3-point scale. These find¬ 
ings suggest that Pacific Islanders report greater general and personalized concern than 
many of their local and international counterparts. 

Finally, the finding that a larger proportion of participating Pacific Islanders rated the 
world to be in a poorer condition than their home may reflect the finding noted also by 
Reser et al. (2012b), such that a pervasive optimism bias serves to reflect ‘home’ in a 
more favourable light. In contrast to comments made by Reser et al. (2012b) regard¬ 
ing a ‘psychological distancing’ which to some degree minimizes personal, immediate 
threats, the majority of the Pacific Islanders participating in the survey were extremely 
worried about climate change, and nearly every one noted that it will be a big problem 
for people in the Pacific Islands if nothing is done to reduce its impacts. This result is 
informative about the sample, which is regarded as comprising future leaders of Pacific 
Island countries, yet cannot be readily compared to the broader samples from other 
surveys cited. 
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6. Implications for enabling adaptation 

The discussion above allows us to characterize the sample population - representa¬ 
tive of the future leaders of Pacific Island countries - in a number of ways. It is clear 
that this population is spiritually engaged to a degree not matched in most developed 
countries, a trait that reinforces suggestions that religious bodies in the Pacific Islands 
region should be at the vanguard of climate-change communication targeting its in¬ 
habitants (Haluza-DeLay 2014; Nunn 2009). The degree of spiritual engagement helps 
explain the strong connectedness to Nature exhibited by this population which, given 
it is a predictor of pro-environmental behaviour, similarly identifies an opportunity for 
communicating climate-change adaptation in the region through religious messaging 
around environmental conservation and stewardship. 

Combined, these two population traits show that the sample population is receptive 
to pro-environment messages but is more likely to respond positively when these are 
conveyed through culturally-appropriate and/or religious channels rather than secular 
ones. This conclusion is consistent with the observation that efforts at awareness-rais¬ 
ing about climate change and spreading ideas about climate-change adaptation in the 
Pacific Islands region have largely failed over the past 25 years because most involved 
a cultural secular communication (Nunn 2009, 2013). 

The sample population also exhibited a belief that the condition of the world as a whole 
was worse than that of their local area - a common psychological distancing from en¬ 
vironmental risk but one, it could be argued, that should be confronted. A major barrier 
identified to effective sustainable adaptation to climate change in the Pacific Islands 
region is the Tack of ownership’ that Pacific Island nations have of the climate-change 
issue, given that almost all adaptation initiatives have been funded by external (donor) 
money and have been applied using English (rather than preferred vernaculars) and in 
unfamiliar cultural contexts (Nunn 2009, 2013). If Pacific Island governments were 
to commit significant amounts of internally-generated revenue to climate-change ad¬ 
aptation and seek to localize information and communication, it is probable that this 
distancing would be reduced. 

Finally, the sample population showed a high degree of concern for the global envi¬ 
ronment and a sizeable majority considered their future would be affected by climate 
change. While this situation might encourage the uptake of adaptation initiatives, much 
of the information likely to have created this situation (from the media and churches) is 
superficial, unbalanced and invariably non-localized. There are clear opportunities for 
upgrading the quality and relevance of such information. 

7. Conclusions 

The results of this study have implications for all who seek to intervene in the Pacific 
region to help its people adapt to future climate change in ways that are effective and 
sustainable. High levels of spirituality and connectedness to Nature explain the im¬ 
potence of secular messaging while the high degree of concern about climate change 
identifies opportunities for intervention. By targeting students at the leading regional 
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university, this study allows insights into the beliefs of the next generation of Pacific 
Island leaders. Assuming their beliefs remain unchanged, it seems certain that future 
leaders in this region will hold worldviews that are filtered through spiritual beliefs, a 
connectedness to Nature, and a high level of concern, all of which is likely to ensure 
that national leaders will remain vocal in international fora. 


NOTES 

1. In this paper, Nature is capitalized when used to signify the environment not merely 
as a natural system but as one with spiritual dimensions, the way Pacific people com¬ 
monly conceive it. 

2. This question was placed halfway through the survey and asked participants to select 
‘strongly disagree’ in response to the statement that ‘polar bears are cuddly’. 

3. This represents the end-2013 figure according to the quarterly report of Roy Morgan 
Research (www. roymorgan.com) that is now projected to be closer to 50 % but like the 
2011 Australian Census, in which 

81% of Australians identified with a religion, it does not separate declared religion 
from routinely-practiced religion, which is what the USP data show. 

4. Since this survey used six Likert categories from ‘strongly agree’ to ‘strongly disa¬ 
gree’ whereas our survey used just five, the numbers are not directly comparable. If 
only the two strongest levels of agreement from the Australian survey are used, the 
figures become 40 % and 48 % respectively, significantly lower than the USP figures. 

5. Accessed online at http://www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/wcc-pro- 
grammes/justice-diakonia-and-responsibility-for-creation/climate-change-water/pacif- 
ic-church-leaders-statement. 
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